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SPEAKING OF LIBERTY 


Joun J. Manoney 


Professor of Education, Boston University School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


Liberty seems to be a popular topic now- 
adays. The economic order is being re- 
shaped before our eyes, and the battle is 
on between those who lean toward the Left 
and those who lean toward the Right. One 
group holds that the world of work must 
take on a new pattern; that the competitive 
eflorts of individuals to secure private gain 
must be subjected to a measure of social 
control; that government must assume the 
obligation of making both Capital and 
Labor behave; that wealth must be more 
widely shared; that financial autocracy must 
be curbed; and more to the same general 
effect. The other group maintains that this 
sort of thing is unconstitutional, undemo- 
cratic, and un-American. More particularly, 
it spells the death of liberty. We cannot 
move in these new directions and still pre- 
serve America as a land in which free men 
can happily live. Confusing—very. 


Our ANcIENT LIBERTIES 


Now it is a very good guess that for 
some time to come we are going to hear a 
lot about our ancient liberties and the pass- 
ing thereof. Individual liberty versus regi- 
mentation will undoubtedly become a sig- 
nificant political issue in campaigning years. 


Already the cry of tyranny is being raised. 
Lexington’s citizens march on the Capitol 
to plead for freedom from governmental 
oppression. New York’s citizens issue their 
protests in the pages of the Herald Tribune. 


The story of this long struggle (for liberty) 
is the history of the American spirit, as it 
manifested itself in the Revolution, the Consti- 
tution, and the conquest of a continent. Every 
phase of these six centuries of struggle has 
yielded freer and freer economic competition, 
as a condition essential to the evolution of high 
spirit and self-reliance. And now for the first 
time in all these centuries the American peo- 
ple has set up leaders who ask us to suppress 
this condition to progress, who ask us to de- 
plore instead of exalting the spirit and self- 
reliance that we have evolved, and who hold 
up the serf’s collar—or the fat dog’s collar, 
if you like, as the insigne of righteousness 
which we must all put on again “for the great- 
est good of the greatest number”!? 


And a weekly periodical that reaches mil- 
lions demands “an opportunity for every- 
body and anybody to accumulate honestly 
and without special privilege”; which de- 
mand, coming from the source that it does, 
may be interpreted as meaning that we 
should return to the grand old days when 
enterprise was unbridled, and liberty stalked 


1Communication signed ‘‘Heptisax” in New York Herald Tribune, February 24, 1934. 
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through every transaction, the days when 
almost the entire wealth of the country 
seemed in a fair way of getting itself hon- 
estly accumulated by a very small minority 
with a knack for that sort of thing. Liberty? 
Of course! But for whom? And for how 
many? 


Economic versus PoriticaL Liserty 


The writer of these pages contends that 
economic individualism doesn’t assure 
liberty for all, on anything like an equitable 
basis. Political liberty we all have and can 
exercise if we are so disposed. Each man 
to count for one at the ballot and before 
the law, and nobody to count for more 
than one at either place—these rights every- 
one shares. But economic liberty is quite 
another matter. We have failed to reap in 
economic fields the fruits of our earlier 
political sowing. For economic liberty 
means the assurance that every deserving 
human being will share equitably in the 
comforts, satisfactions, and opportunities 
for personal growth that wealth, codpera- 
tively produced and equitably distributed, 
might very well make possible. Economic 
liberty in an economy of plenty means free- 
dom from drudgery and insecurity on the 
part of millions who ate beset by both. It 
means, in the case of these millions, living 
conditions fit for people who wish to cher- 
ish their self-respect. It means, concretely, 
money more equitably possessed, so that 
those fundamental “goods,” universally 
prized, may be within the reach of all. It 
means money to maintain health for one’s 
self and family, to provide ready access to 
physicians, oculists, dentists, and, on occa- 
sion, hospitals. It means money—much 
money in our large cities—to provide escape 
from the slum neighborhood, from quar- 
ters lacking light, air, running water, and 
that cherished American institution, the bath. 


2 Flynn, John T., “We Can Build Our Way Out,” Colliers, June 10, 1933. 
“Better Than the Bonus,” Forum, August, 1932. 
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Have you ever wandered about Philadel. 
phia? I would like to take you for a visit to 
her blighted neighborhood. ... I suppose 
we can’t expect every American family to have 
an automobile, or even a radio or phonograph. 
But certainly they are entitled to that simple 
American invention, the faucet.... Down 
in the Bath Eden district they know the 
water line—women and children waiting for 
their turn at the spigot. In one group of 
houses with 117 families, there are but 35 
outside hydrants. And some of these old 
hulks of houses are 150 years old.... In 
New York City there is a precious type of 
home known as the “dumb-bell” flat. These 
are so far removed from modern living stand- 
ards that they not only have no bathrooms but 
neither light, heat nor air, rather primitive 
comforts. Fourteen rooms to a floor and ten 
of these are without light or air save from a 
little 28-inch air chimney. There are 500,000 
families living in these battered, crumbling, 
dark, suffocating, ill-favored nests. ... Cin- 
cinnati recently made a study of one thousand 
flats in the old Basin district. Only one-third 
of these houses even have water on the inside, 
and two-thirds of them have no water at all? 


Are people thus circumstanced—people 
who live lives thus externally meagre— 
really free, in the sense that they have any- 
thing like an equitable chance to share in 
even the minimum comforts that a rich 
civilization affords? There’s only one an- 
swer. It takes more than a yearly income 
of $700 or less—and that was the earning 
power of almost half of all American fami- 
lies in 1910, when rugged individualism was 
in full bloom—to make an American 
family substantially free, to enable a man 
to keep his children out of mills and fac- 
tories, to provide economic independence 
for himself in his old age, to do all that 
liberty has ever meant, incidentally both 
good and bad. 

Liberty? Of course! 
democrat wants that. 
it be made available for the great majority 


industrial 
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See also Foster, William Trufant, 
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of men. He insists that in rich America 
it could be made thus available, in much 
greater degree, through a more just distribu- 
tion of available goods and opportunities. 
Viewing the economic order, with its gross 
inequalities of wealth and income, he ex- 
daims sardonically, and in characteristic 
Americanese, “Liberty my eye!” He holds 
that democracy suggests liberty and equal- 
ity and fraternity, and that somehow or 
other human intelligence must fashion a 
civilization in which all three can function 
and interplay. He is not particularly con- 
cerned, therefore, when sturdy citizens, eco- 
nomically advantaged, lift their voices to 
bewail the passing of their liberties. He is 
concerned, very much so, with the many 
evidences of economic injustice that mark 
a system in which the dominant motiva- 
tion is the desire for private gain. And so, 
from an ethical standpoint, he demands that 
capitalism be socialized, that the economic 
liberties of some be circumscribed in the 
interest of the common good. If economic 
liberty is good for some, it is also good 


for all. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN IDEAL OF INDIVIDUALISM 


And now let it be noted, lest there be 
misunderstanding, that this economic 
liberty, this opportunity for all to share in 
a reasonably equitable degree, in material 
comforts and satisfactions, was assured to 
all, in the days when democracy was young 
and the framework of our economic order 
was erected. The criticism that economic 
individualism spells social injustice is one 
that more properly applies to that scheme 
in its present-day workings and results. 
Jefferson certainly never envisaged these. 
It was Jefferson, ardent democrat, social 
aristocrat, gentleman philosopher, deep be- 
liever in the perfectibility of man, whose 


ideas prevailed when the world of work 
was patterned over a century ago. The 
man who proclaimed all men free and 
equal saw the ends of social justice served 
in the kind of society which Price and Tur- 
got idealized—an agrarian republic of mild 
laws and equal opportunity, asylum to the 
oppressed and beacon light of freedom, in 
which wealth and commerce are renounced 
that simplicity and equality may be pre- 
served. 


Separated by nature and a wide ocean from 
the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the 
globe, possessing a chosen country with room 
enough for our descendants to the hundredth 
and thousandth generation, practicing the so- 
cial virtues, the only thing necessary to close 
the circle of our felicities is a wise and frugal 
government, which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another, shall leave them other- 
wise free to regulate their own pursuits of in- 
dustry and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread that it has 
earned.® 


Thus the Monticello sage, peering into 
the future and seeing the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, in which liberty and equality 
are happily yoked. 

But Jefferson, simon-pure economic in- 
dividualist, did not see, could not be ex- 
pected to see, how this beneficent scheme 
of his was destined to work out, given a 
Hamiltonian twist, in a commercial and 
manufacturing America. His America, as 
already stated, was predominantly agrarian. 
“Agriculture was the main occupation of 
the people; and, except along the Hudson, 
practically every farmer was a freeholder.”* 
Life was simple, primitive, and lacking in 
many of those comforts and conveniences 
that science and invention later developed. 
But the chance to make a living, a good 
living according to the standards of the 


*Jefferson’s first inaugural, quoted by Morison, Samuel Eliot, and Commager, Henry Steele, The Growth of the 


American Republic, p. 267. 
‘Ibid., p. oo ” , 
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day, was there for everyone willing to work 
with his hands. 


The American of the interior, glutted with 
Nature’s bounty and remote from a market, 
had no immediate incentive to produce much 
beyond his own actual needs; yet the knowl- 
edge that easier life could be had often pressed 
him westward to more fertile lands, and a 
higher scale of living. Hence the note of per- 
sonal independence that was, and in the main 
still is, dominant in American life.5 


He was independent, politically and eco- 
nomically. He was able, in those Jeffer- 
sonian days, to share, in a reasonably 
equitable degree, such material comforts 
and satisfactions as there were. He got all 
that he earned, because in that primitive civi- 
lization he was at once capitalist, laborer, 
and entrepreneur. The scheme of laissez 
faire that Jefferson proposed, and that these 
independent agrarians naturally enough 
favored, was based on the idea of competi- 
tion in a free economic race. But condi- 
tions were such in those early days as to 
make codperation imperative. In a new 
country a man turns to his neighbor for 
help—in harvest, in raising his house-frame, 
in illness. John Dewey, developing this 


thought, says: 


Because of the abundance of unused nat- 
ural wealth, the economic struggle of individ- 
uals was not so much with one another as 
with nature itself. In fact, individual initia- 
tive and enterprise, directed toward subduing 
a continent, had moral significance. The men 
and women who did their part in clearing 
away the forest, making roads, building habi- 
tations, churches and schools, cultivating the 
soil, were rightly sustained by a sense of social 
value. Personal success was not merely pri- 
vate. It was also a contribution to the improve- 
ment of community life. Outwardly, early 
American life seemed lost in materialistic ac- 
tivity, but at that time this materialism was 
at least the basis for a possible new civilization 
in which all should share the good of life more 
freely and more fully than in any prior state 
of society.® 


5 [bid., 


It is to be suspected, as suggested some 
pages back, that Jefferson’s rugged individu- 
alists were not overconscious of this social 
motivation. They didn’t feel the need to 
justify competition on the score of social 
justice, because it was easy to believe, 
barring illness and accident, that individuals 
won or lost in the race according to their 
industry and ability. Nevertheless, the fact 
that men had to codperate to live—a fact 
that is driven home inexorably in the in- 
timacies of a primitive civilization, and that 
becomes more obscure as societal relation- 
ships become complicated, impersonal, far- 
flung—this fact did much to rob early 
economic individualism of the rigors and 
injustices that marked its later development. 


Ruccep InpivipvaLisM YIELDS TO THE 
MacHIneE AGE 

Let Jefferson then be acquitted. And 
his agrarians and pioneers. They were not 
industrial democrats, as that term is inter- 
preted in this discussion. They demanded 
free play for the exercise of the acquisitive 
urge. But their democracy sufficed in their 
day to equate liberty and equality and yield 
to fraternity something more than a toe- 
hold. We may agree accordingly with those 
who today bewail the passing of our liber- 
ties that once upon a time in America, in 
the good old days of individualism and 
laissez faire, men generally were more free 
than they have a chance of being in these 
fearsome times when college professors, of 
pinkish hue, prate about the necessity of 
social control. Let this contention stand, 
in so far as it applies to that world which 
Jefferson looked out upon and pronounced 
good. But—it didn’t last, this world of 
Jefferson’s. Came the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the Machine. Came commerce, 
manufacturing, financial implementing. 
Came railroads, opening up natural re- 
sources and reaching distant markets. 


d., p. 169. 
® Kilpatrick, William H., et al., The Educational Frontier, p. 40. 
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Came the inventor and all the applications 
of science to facilitate large-scale produc- 
tion. Came the immigrants, millions of 
them, to provide labor, a commodity, at a 
price fixed by the law of supply and de- 
mand. Came later, corporations and trusts 
with captains of industry in charge. Came 
other changes and developments, known to 
every school boy, to produce our Ameri- 
can Business Civilization, the ripe fulfill- 
ment of Alexander Hamilton’s dream. 
Hamilton, let it be remembered, had no 
patience with the liberalism and idealism 
that Jefferson read into Jaissez faire. An 
avowed oligarch, he distrusted the people. 


All communities divide themselves into the 
few and the many. The first are the rich and 
well-born; the other the mass of the people. . . 
turbulent and changing, they seldom judge or 
determine right. Give, therefore, to the first 
class a distinct, permanent share in the Gov- 
ernment.’ 


For the people, a political backseat. But 
to keep them there it was necessary to con- 
centrate economic power in the hands of 
those fit to handle it—the merchants, the 
manufacturers, the shippers, the public 
creditors, the people of property. This 
thing Hamilton strove mightily to bring 
to pass. And his famous “Report on Manu- 
factures,” presented to Congress in 1791, 
outlined the economic ideology that nine- 
teenth-century America adopted for its very 
own. Jefferson’s individualism? Not 
quite. A compromise rather, a choice com- 
bination of laissez faire and government 
paternalism: protection for and privileges 
extended to property interests valuable to 
the state; free competition, for those who 
work for hire. It was this brand of in- 
dividualism, coming to fruition long after 
Hamilton’s day, that brought America to 
the pinnacle of wealth and power. Give 


it credit for that. It was indeed the great 
dynamic that drove enterprise forward. 


GovERNMENT IN BusINnEss 


But we shut our eyes to the facts in the 
case if we hold that this system made all 
men economically free. “Take government 
out of business,” cries the impassioned in- 
dividualist in 1933. Has government ever 
kept out of business from the days of the 
first protective tariff down? Consider the 
shipping business, and aviation. Consider 
the development of waterways and canals. 
Consider the Bureau of Standards and the 
multitudinous functions of the Department 
of Commerce. Consider the Big Pork Bar- 
rel with its millions spent yearly in the in- 
terests of local business-men. Consider the 
infant industries of a few decades ago, and 
recall. how government nurtured them until 
they swelled to gigantic size. Hark back 
to the Gay Nineties, before “trust busting” 
became the vogue, when the corporation 
lawyer aided Big Business to escape what 
meagre government restrictions government 
felt impelled to impose. Then recall the 
situation in which labor found itself all 
through those years during which the eco- 
nomic oligarchy envisioned by Hamilton 
grew in power, if not in grace. The con- 
ditions obtaining in the mills of early New 
England where girls from six to twelve 
years of age worked for a wage of from 
twelve to twenty-five cents a day.2 The 
conditions later on that brought about the 
great strikes—the railroad strike of 1887, 
the Homestead strike of 1892, the Pullman 
strike of 1894, the Lawrence strike of 1912. 
See nineteenth-century industrial America 
in such flashbacks, and conclude perforce 
that there is something fishy in the pontifical 
assurance that this ordering of things 
spelled pure and unalloyed individualism, 
that this system furnished opportunity for 


™ Morison, Samuel Eliot, and Commager, Henry Steele, The Growth of the American Republic, p. 202. 
®For a detailed account of these conditions see Adams, James Truslow, The Epic of America, p. 131. 
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“everybody and anybody to accumulate 
honestly, and without special privilege,” 
that in this business civilization govern- 
ment kept out of business and all men 
were equally free “to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement,” as 
Jefferson had dreamed. The plain fact of 
the matter is that when America went in- 
dustrial, it went Hamiltonian. And when 
it did, it laid aside the beneficent individu- 
alism of Thomas Jefferson, and plumped 
into economic oligarchy with wealth and 
power concentrated in the hands of the 
few. The scheme served a purpose. It 
made America economically colossal. It 
substituted Plenty for Scarcity. But inas- 
much as that Plenty is not shared among 
America’s millions in any equitable degree, 
it failed by a long shot to make all Amer- 
icans economically free. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


To sum up. The contention is to the 
effect that economic individualism has not 
functioned to make liberty available for the 
majority of men. We are speaking of eco- 
nomic liberty, meaning the assurance that 
every deserving human being will share 
equitably in the comforts, satisfactions, and 
opportunities for personal growth that an 
equitable distribution of wealth might well 
make possible. Some pages back we pointed 
out that equality of opportunity to pur- 
sue individual profit in a free competitive 
race furnished no guarantee of this shared 
liberty, because men are obviously unequal 
in their acquisitive powers. The thing ulti- 
mately adds up to plutocracy. We now see 
that this statement must be tempered and 
qualified, when applied to the functioning 
of individualism, as conceived by Jefferson; 
and had America remained a country of 
owning farmers and shop-keepers and arti- 
sans, we would unquestionably have today 
less wealth in the aggregate, but that wealth 


would be more widely shared. America 
changed, as we have noted; and economic 
individualism, given a Hamiltonian twist 
in the Machine Age, fashioned the eco- 
nomic oligarchy that we have today, and 
concentrated wealth and power. In saying 
this, we cannot fail to note the many vic- 
tories that can be chalked up on the score- 
sheet of idealism and liberalism, and that 
served to favor the industrial under-dog— 
child labor laws in enlightened states; pro- 
tective legislation for women in factories; 
the eight-hour day; regulation of tenement 
house industries; workmen’s compensation 
schemes; pension funds for superannuated 
employees; employee stock ownership; 
profit-sharing and sharing in management 
as developed by the Filenes—one could list 
scores of such legislative enactments and 
voluntary business practices that illustrate 
the democratizing tendency at work.® 

But we look ahead. We are secking 
to shape a pattern of education for the 
citizens of tomorrow, who are now in the 
schools. We look to these citizens to fash- 
ion and manage a better economic order. 
We must make them realize, accordingly, 
the shortcomings of the traditional Ameri- 
can scheme. It produced wealth abun- 
dantly, but distributed it inequitably. It em- 
phasized property rights and soft-pedaled 
human values. It placed the acquisition of 
profits above the pursuit of happiness. It 
made a fetish of individual liberty, tossed 
aside the mandates of equalitarianism, and 
rejected fraternity as something too sticky- 
sweet. Despite the asseverations of the 
Lexington patriots, and contrary to the 
claims of certain present-day American stal- 
warts, it failed to insure liberty, security, 
justice for all. It was an efficient but an 
immoral society. It didn’t square with so- 
cial ethics. It must be changed. It must 
be socialized, democratized, Christianized. 
This is the moral imperative we face today. 


* Kirkland, Edward C., A History of American Economic Life, Chapter 13. 
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DEMOCRATIC THINKING AND LIVING 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Corinne A. SEEDS 


Principal, University Elementary School, Los Angeles, California 


Like the prophets of old crying out of 
the wilderness to the people who could not 
or would not see beyond the material 
pleasures of the day, educational leaders of 
America through their writings and lectures 
are urging teachers to awake from the 
lethargy into which they have sunk and to 
observe that the rapidly changing world de- 
mands new and different ways-of-behaving 
in those who are to adjust to it with satis- 
faction to themselves and to society as a 
whole. These leaders say that the old ways- 
of-behaving which teachers have helped 
children to acquire will not suffice. They 
say that the teachers of today must not only 
find out what these changes are that are 
causing such drastic upheavals in life itself 
and how they are coming about, but they 
must be able to manage the situations in 
their classrooms in such a way that the boys 
and girls of today will acquire the necessary 
understandings, attitudes, and abilities to 
enable them to adjust to an ever-changing 
environment in a finer way and learn to 
develop an ever more harmonious group 


life. 


TeacHErs’ REsPONSE TO THE CHALLENGE 


How are the teachers reacting to all of 
this stimulation on the part of their leaders? 
Some give little heed to any of it—thinking 
that, whatever the excitement is, it will soon 
“blow over”; they continue blissfully in their 
traditional ways of teaching for five hours 
each day, occupying their evenings with con- 
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tinual rounds of contract-bridge and “light” 
reading. But the great mass of the teaching 
profession, composed of hard-working, con- 
scientious social servants, is making a sincere 
though often ineffective effort to discover 
what the social trends of tomorrow are likely 
to be and to guide the children in such a 
way that they may be less ignorant than are 
the adults of today and consequently more 
disposed to put into effect the results of 
their group thinking. This would mean 
that the most outstanding teachers are con- 
centrating their efforts upon helping chil- 
dren to really think through the problems 
which arise as together they share a rich 
group life. It would seem, then, that teach- 
ers who wish truly to educate in a changing 
world for a changing world must face two 
chief problems: first, that of learning to ar- 
range for the kind of social living in class- 
rooms which will help children to become 
better members of a real democracy; and, 
second, that of learning to handle the result- 
ing teaching situations so as to provide for 
continuous growth in responsible thinking 
on the part of each and every normal person. 

How can all teachers provide in their 
classrooms for social living which is truly 
democratic? ‘The terms involved in that 
question should be clearly defined. What 
is living? What is social living? What is 
democracy? With clear concepts of each 
in mind it should not be hard for teachers 
to make actual application to their own 
situations. 
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Reat Livinc 1n THE CLAssROOM 

What is meant by living? A child should 
really live in the classroom. What are the 
factors involved in this living situation that 
may be applied to the actual classroom situ- 
ation? In his latest book, Art as Experience, 
in Chapter I dealing with “The Live Crea- 
ture,” Dewey speaks of experience, which 
is life, in this way: 


The first great consideration is that life goes 
on in an environment; not merely in it but 
because of it through interaction with it. No 
creature lives merely under its skin; its sub- 
cutaneous organs are means of connection with 
what lies beyond its bodily frame, and to 
which, in order to live, it must adjust itself, 
by accommodation and defense but also by 
conquest. At every moment, the living crea- 
ture is exposed to dangers from its surround- 
ings, and at every moment, it must draw upon 
something in its surroundings to satisfy its 
needs. The career and destiny of a living 
being are bound up with its interchanges with 
its environment, not externally but in the 
most intimate way. 

The growl of a dog crouching over his food, 
his howl in time of loss and loneliness, the 
wagging of his tail at the return of his human 
friend are expressions of the implication of a 
living in a natural medium which includes 
man along with the animal he has domesti- 
cated. Every need, say hunger for fresh air or 
food, is a lack that depotes at least a tem- 
porary absence of adequate adjustment with 
surroundings. But it is also a demand, a 
reaching out into the environment to make 
good the lack and to restore adjustment by 
building at least a temporary equilibrium. 
Life itself consists of phases in which the 
organism falls out of step with the march of 
surrounding things and then recovers unison 
with it—either through effort or by some 
happy chance. And, in a growing life, the re- 
covery is never mere return to a prior state, 
for it is enriched by the state of disparity and 
resistance through which it has successfully 
passed. If the gap between organism and 
environment is too wide, the creature dies. If 
its activity is not enhanced by the temporary 
alienation, it merely subsists. Life grows when 


1 Dewey, John, Art as Experience, pp. 13-14. 
2 Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 26. 
8 Ibid., p. 27. 


a temporary falling out is a transition to a 
more extensive balance of the energies of the 
organism with those of the conditions under 
which it lives.2 


To have life then, there must be ex. 
periencing which depends upon the nature 
of the agents active in this environment. To 
have life in the classroom the environment 
must have in it those elements which will 
stimulate children to act in such a way that 
they will continually feel real needs and de- 
sires and will seek to satisfy them through 
purposeful activity which will bring about 
continual growth. 

Is there a difference in living and social 
living? Social living is merely the satis- 
faction of needs and desires in a social en- 
vironment, and, to quote again from Dewey, 


The social environment consists of all the 
activities of fellow beings that are bound up 
in the carrying on of the activities of any one 
of its members. It is truly educative in its 
effect in the degree in which an individual 
shares or participates in some conjoint activity. 
By doing his share in the associated activity, 
the individual appropriates the purpose which 
actuates it, becomes familiar with its methods 
and subject matters, acquires needed skill, and 
is saturated with its emotional spirit.2 . . . 

As a society becomes more complex, how- 
ever, it is found necessary to provide a special 
social environment which shall especially look 
after nurturing the capacities of the immature. 
Three of the more important functions of this 
special social environment are: simplifying and 
ordering the factors of the disposition it is 
wished to develop; purifying and idealizing 
the existing social customs; creating a wider 
and better balanced environment than that by 
which the young would likely, if left to them- 
selves, to be influenced.® 


The living of children, to be finest and 
most effective of good, should take place in 
a special social environment so arranged as 
to be a simplified, purified, and balanced 
replica of life—an environment in which 


children living together can grow through. 
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DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


the acquisition of ever better and finer ways 
of behaving. 

As Democracy, even though an ideal, is 
the established government of this country 
today, so should classrooms be run upon a 
democratic basis. What is Democracy in 
action? Kilpatrick, in Education for a 
Changing Civilization, states most clearly 
some general underlying principles which 
teachers may apply to their situations when 
speaking of “The Democratic Tendency”: 


The third of the deep-lying modern ten- 
dencies is that respect for men which we call 
democracy. We need not fix attention espe- 
cially on government, for the movement is 
broader. Several constituent ideas unite to 
give us the whole. Deepest perhaps is that 
each individual shall count as a person and 
be so treated. Further, the world, its institu- 
tions and its resources, are man’s and exist 
for man, to develop and express him. Finally, 
as man comes to be man only in society, so 
each is to be developed and expressed in such 
a way as means simultaneously the develop- 
ment and expression of all, all together, no 
capable one at the mere expense of others.* 


Crassrooms AS MINIATURE DEMOCRACIES 


From these general principles teachers 
can apply the following rather personal cri- 
teria to determine whether or not their class- 
rooms are miniature democracies: 


1. Is my classroom environment rich enough 
in materials and ideas so that all of the chil- 
dren can satisfy their needs and worthy de- 
sires and so grow to their utmost? 

2. Are there materials and ideas to stimulate 
large group endeavors in which each child 
may make Ais contribution in the line of Azs 
capacities and interests? 

3. Do I permit freedom of choice to all? 

4. Do I constantly guide the living of the 
children so that they receive the greatest satis- 
faction in contributing to the endeavors which 
are for the good of each and all? 

5. Do I handle the situation so that satis- 
faction is received by each individual for con- 
tributions made which will further his own 
special abilities and yet promote richer living 
for the group? 

6. Do I apply the principle of “each for all 
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and all for each” to problems of control, 
routine, and organization? 

7. Do I make the chief objective of my 
work the building of character which will 
function in a democratic way? 

8. And, do I build, day by day, attitudes of 
codperation, of respect for the rights of others, 
of tolerance, of weighing values before con- 
cluding, etc., by constantly building the specific 
habits out of which these attitudes are formed? 


Thus, if teachers are to meet the first de- 
mand placed upon them—to provide for 
democratic social living in the classroom— 
they must do the following things at each 
age level: 


1. Consider the interests, needs, and capac- 
ities of the learners. 

2. Arrange an  environment—simplified, 
purified, and balanced—containing materials 
which will stimulate children to dramatize 
life as they know it and see it, to share ideas, 
to manipulate and construct, to satisfy their 
ever-growing curiosities and to be ever-moving 
onward; containing elements which will lead 
to large group purposing and also to individual 
activity along lines of specific interests. 

3. Give the children opportunity to interact 
with this arranged environment. 

4. Note the initial responses to environmental 
stimuli and guide the best and most worth- 
while of these into purposeful activity which 
will insure growth in each individual and in 
the group as a whole. 

5. Give satisfaction always to those responses 
which lead to the development of attitudes of 
codperation, respect for the rights of others, 
consideration for the whole, suspended judg- 
ment, etc., which lie at the basis of true 
democratic behavior. 


When their children are actively purpos- 
ing, planning, executing, and judging—all 
working together, each in his own way to 
realize some worthy, common end—teachers 
have in their classrooms miniature ideal 
democracies in which there is opportunity 
for many “real clashes of personality with 
real assuming of responsibility,” which, 
when properly guided, results in much 
ethical and moral growth. 


‘Kilpatrick, W. H., Education for a Changing Civilization, p. 27. 
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Educators who are in close contact with 
children have supreme faith that Democracy 
eventually can be made functional because 
what may be seen achieved among children, 
if really good and desirable, can become a 
reality in life itself, provided teachers recog- 
nize it as something worthy of achievement 
and work consciously toward that goal. In 
many schools of today interested observers 
may be privileged to see these miniature 
democracies, ideal for moments at a time— 
where all are engaged in working for some- 
thing for the group, say an early Spanish 
adobe house in which to live and play the 
life of the early Californians; each child is 
doing something—one mixing concrete, two 
carrying sand and cement, another holding 
the hose and adding the water to the mix- 
ture, several others piling bricks—only one 
dissatisfied because he has found out that as 
“supervisor” he has no really active part in 
the work. 

In a kindergarten not long ago the fifteen 
four-and-a-half-year-olds were all engaged 
in house-play with large blocks. One child 
succeeded in making a very satisfactory bed 
of blocks. All of the other fourteen then 
wanted beds upon which they could rest 
for a fraction of a second apiece. In the 
process of making these beds, two little girls 
working side by side constructed their beds 
in such a way as to suggest to them that it 
might be a double bed if blocks were added 
to the space between. One of them became 
fascinated with putting the blocks in be- 
tween the two to make a full bed—but, as 
she was only four and a half, she didn’t stop 
with filling in the space between but con- 
tinued on and on with her block piling until 
in the end the result was a double bed with 
a big partition down the middle. This was 
a wonderful bed! All of the little children 
stood around it, begging for “turns” to sleep 
in it, but the creators were selfish. They 
said they had made the bed and they in- 
tended to sleep in it, which they did much 


longer than usual. Finally they decided to 
try giving others “turns.” This proved more 
fun for them than sleeping in the bed them- 
selves. If teachers can so guide children 
that they get as much satisfaction in shar- 
ing what they create as in keeping it, then 
they have made a good start in the direction 
of building the “ideal society.” At each 
level of life, from childhood to the grave, it 
should be possible, as group guidance and 
control replace the necessary extrinsic con- 
trol of extreme immaturity, to achieve de- 
mocracy—real democracy, where continv- 
ally the group rearranges the environmental 
conditions to further its own growing needs 
and endeavors. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK 


And now, what of the second demand 
placed upon those whose business is educa- 
tion—that of teaching children to think re- 
sponsibly? Children are like adults; they 
think when they have to in order to achieve 
some end they have in mind. Therefore, in 
order to have thinking which is truly effec- 
tive in classrooms, there must first be things 
going on which truly interest the children, 
about which they really care. The solving 
of the teacher’s problems (provided they 
remain the teacher’s problems), even though 
the technique be perfect, will not be effective 
for good in the life of the child. For in- 
stance, problems such as these, concocted by 
adults and “dressed up” in intriguing but 
insincere language to entice children into 
using the steps in an act of thought are just 
mere time-consuming devices: “Why is Bel- 
gium called the cockpit of Europe?” “Why 
are the central states of the United States 
called the bread-basket of the United 
States?” etc., etc. 

Problems to be vital and capable of mak- 
ing real changes in the children’s thinking 
rise out of real situations such as these: 


The children were making boats for their 
miniature San Pedro. Harbor. Billy was mak- 
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ing the liner which was to carry all of the 
“pipe-cleaner” passengers on their voyages. 
The day came when the harbor was in action. 
People were at the dock ready to sail, but 
Billy’s liner listed—turned over on its side, 
and would not hold the passengers. Im- 
mediately all of the children, and Billy 
especially, wanted to know why the liner 
wouldn’t float. Suggestions were given by the 
children; these were elaborated through dis- 
cussion; those which were not feasible were 
eliminated. Then through experimentation 
with “floating bodies” Billy saw that he needed 
to make the hold deeper and the keel wider. 
He acted upon his conclusions, gained as a 
result of his thinking with the group under 
teacher guidance, and soon was able to as- 
sume his share of group responsibility in the 
harbor play. 

A first grade group’ had a community, 
which had developed as the children satisfied 
their needs arising chiefly in dramatic play 
and construction. They had houses, an air- 
port, a bank, a theater, stores, and all of the 
institutions which constitute the life of a com- 
munity. It cost a penny to go to the theater. 
The children had no money, so the teacher 
gave the banker enough pennies for all of 
them. The children stood in rows with their 
people (dolls) before the bank window and 
asked for their money. Some, of course, asked 
for more than one cent, so the banker ran out 
of money before all of the children had re- 
ceived their pennies. The show was about to 
begin. The children without money were 
furious. “How could they get to the show?” 
“Was it right for some children to ask for 
two pennies?” “The banker was dumb!” 

The situation was serious. 

The teacher called them together and out 
of all the high-powered conversation which 
ensued the children decided that they wanted 
to know how a real bank was run so that all 
the people could get their own money. All of 
their own suggestions proving inadequate, 
they finally sent for an older child to help 
them solve their problem. She told them 
they could take out of a bank only what they 
put into it, and introduced the idea of a bank 
book. The teacher then gave each child a 
penny which he was to deposit, and a folded 
piece of paper for a bank book. When, after 
much actual practice, they learned to write 
their names in this book, all of the pennies 


were deposited. In due time the pennies were 
all drawn out and life in the community could 
go on smoothly. The depression was over! 
But, true to life, most of the children spent 
their pennies for pleasure—for the show, 
which brought in turn complaints from 
grocerymen and furniture dealers. 


Where children really live together in a 
miniature society, they learn to face and 
solve many problems together: 


Why should the wing of an airplane be back 
a little way on the fuselage of the plane? 

What makes boats go? 

How can the wheels of a truck be made 
to stay on? 

How do our mothers know milk is good 
for us? 

Why did shaking up the cream make but- 
ter? 

Is San Pedro the only harbor in the world? 

How can we make a lighthouse that will 
really work? 

How do boats know when to pass each 
other in the harbor? 

Why don’t we have forests around here? 

Where does the Goodyear factory get all 
its rubber for tires? 

Who were the first people in Los Angeles? 

Why did the Indians farther north do more 
things? 

Why are Pueblos way up on hills? 

How do the Indians make the corn. all 
colors? 

How do the Indians irrigate their corn? 

Why do the Mexicans use corn instead of 
wheat for bread-making? 

Why did people come west? 

Why did the first white people come to Los 
Angeles? 

Why did they select the site of Los Angeles? 

How do the Persians weave their rugs? 

Why are there so many distinct types of 
Oriental rugs? 

What will be the probable effect of tele- 
vision upon society? 


The day by day solving of such problems 
under the guidance of a teacher who con- 
sciously applies the technique involved in 
helping children to think responsibly can- 
not but give the children a method of attack 


STilustration taken from work of Ruth Angelo, demonstration teacher at Sawtelle Boulevard School. 
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which will function in their own lives. This 
technique consists in the application of the 
steps in a complete act of thought to the 
problem at hand. Dr. Kilpatrick states them 
in full in his Foundations of Method® 
Such a procedure followed tenaciously not 
only gives to children a method of solving 
problems but it builds a desirable attitude 
toward group discussion which needs to be 
cultivated in America. This attitude, built 
throughout school life, through the satis- 
factory responding to problem situations, 
should create a desire for the continuance of 
study groups at the close of “school” days. 
Thinking in groups where discussion can 
take place under expert guidance should be 
a part of the life of every adult today and 
forever, if democracy is to survive and grow 
in quality of service to each and all. 
Teachers can do much here and now to 
promote such responsible thinking: 


1. They can arrange for situations that in- 
volve much first-hand experiencing which in- 
sures contact with real life and those life 
activities which have brought our world into 
being—by using a curriculum core based upon 
the social studies (geography, history, indus- 
trial arts, and civics). This will insure a large 
body of meanings which can be used in think- 
ing and also give rise to many, many difficul- 
ties which, when overcome, carry with the 
process both the technique of thinking and an 
extension of understanding of people and 
things. 

2. They can guide the process of problem 
solving so that the thinking will be responsible 
—that is, there will be a consideration of all 
obtainable and observed factors in the case; 
all of the steps in the thinking process will be 
taken; there will be no jumping to conclu- 
sions; conclusions will be formed upon the 
basis of the proved factors with the idea always 
present that other factors introduced may 
alter the conclusion—but there will be a con- 
clusion today so that thinking can proceed to- 
morrow! Today’s conclusion makes possible 
tomorrow’s problem with its attendant growth. 
The possibility of continued growth along all 


® Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Method, pp. 242-243. 


lines of endeavor depends upon conclusions 
reached, an acting upon such conclusions which 
brings further difficulties with more conclu- 
sions, and so on, and so on. 


There is nothing more worth while for a 
teacher to do than to teach children to 
think; but the teachers themselves must 
know how to think; they must have real 
things to think about; they must know life 
and its social problems, and think about 
them. Too many teachers do not think for 
themselves! Not long ago, when the writer 
asked this question in an extension course, 
“Shall we prepare children to be members 
of a fascist society, a communistic society, or 
a democracy?” one teacher said, “Oh, you 
really aren’t going to ask us to think about 
communism, are you?” She was so afraid 
to look at it squarely that she wouldn’t al- 
low herself to make a study of it. Of course 
we do not want it in the United States as 
practiced today in Russia, but how many 
people who make that statement really know 
why not? If teachers do not know why 
not, why it probably isn’t our way of soly- 
ing our social problems, then, it may be upon 
the country before they know it. Teachers, 
in order to fulfill their sacred mission, must 
think about things other than clothes, shows, 
and contract bridge. 

It takes time to help children to live to- 
gether in a fine way! It takes time to guide 
children in thinking out their own solutions 
to their own problems! If teachers do these 
first things well, a great change will be 
wrought in the general teaching practice of 
today. There will be less time to spend 
upon reading about the experiences of other 
people and more first-hand experiencing on 
the part of the children; there will be less 
time to spend upon drill in the tool subjects 
before the need for them actually arises in 
the lives of the children; drill will become 
a process continued over a long period of 
time rather than twenty repetitions at once; 
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so-called skills in reading, writing, and 
number will no longer be called the funda- 
mentals of education but rather the “con- 
structive activities which have brought civili- 
zation into being”—real life experiences will 
hold that honored place, while reading, 
writing, and arithmetic will be considered 
fundamental only when they contribute to 
the forwarding of these activities really 
fundamental to life and living; and the 
time consumed today upon needless, value- 
less drill will be spent in making the chil- 
dren’s lives in their “own child worlds” ever 
richer and finer. 

As the age of puppetry in the classroom 
passes and the masters of routine and dis- 
cipline become remade, a changing teaching 
order is seen emerging. More and more are 
teachers feeling the need of broad, intensive 
cultural backgrounds. Children’s interests 


have a way of leading into the need for 
acquiring ways-of-behaving belonging to all 
cultures and ages. Teachers must not only 
have reading backgrounds but they must 
know the industrial art processes of all ages. 
They must know literature, music, art, and 
rhythm that they may guide the children’s 
thoughts and feelings which are the out- 
comes of experiencing into a finer type of 
the same thing which we call art experi- 
ence. 

This new teacher will demand an educa- 
tion which involves the living of life and not 
retirement from it. This new teacher will 
be alive! She will be fired with the enthusi- 
asm of making her contribution in bringing 
about a social order which is democratic 
and which, by virtue of the fact that it is 
democratic, changes itself to meet its own 
needs. 


ARE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS CITIZENS? 


Rusy Minor 


Director of Kindergartens and Elementary Education, Berkeley, California 


So subtle are the intricacies of good 
citizenship, there is danger that the teacher 
may become confused by the multiplicity 
of definitions with which conscientious 
contributors have flooded educational litera- 
ture during the past two decades. The am- 
bitious student becomes fairly dazed with 
the enormous amount of reference material 
which must be reviewed in order to get 
even a superficial acquaintance with the 
many viewpoints offered regarding char- 
acter education and its subsequent effect 
upon citizenship. 

If anything more than a fortuitous knowl- 
edge of this important phase of elementary 
education is to be gained, a more critical 
analysis of definitions, objectives, and pro- 
cedures will be necessary. Only a brief 
statement may be given here as to what 


constitutes citizenship, and that is given 
that the viewpoint herein expressed may be 
evaluated in terms of the posited statement. 


The Viewpoint 


The good citizen, no matter what his 
age, sex, environment, responsibilities, or 
condition of living, is the one who consis- 
tently regulates his own life with due regard 
for the welfare of the group or groups of 
which he is a member, and who its active 
and intelligent in his coéperation with his 
fellow members for the common good. 


The development of citizenship has long 
been recorded as a major objective of the 
elementary school, but the procedures em- 
ployed in realizing the objective are as varied 
as the philosophies of the different teachers. 
How, then, shall we determine that which 
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shall be approved and that which shall be 
eliminated? Doubtless many teachers un- 
consciously apply the Chesterfield axiom in 
this field as well as in the realm of man- 
ners and fashions: “Be not the first by 
whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside.” This conservative policy 
is a reasonably safe course, but it does not 
bear the scrutiny of analytical thinking. 

In any large school it is probable that 
there will be found several teachers who 
are attempting to teach citizenship by one 
or more of the following procedures: 

1. Talking about desirable virtues or charac- 
ter traits. 

2. Using stories or poems to illustrate the de- 
sirability of certain virtues or traits. 

3. Presenting certain recognized codes of con- 
duct. 

4. Talking about the services of public offices 
and institutions. 

5. Explaining certain forms of government. 

The progressive, analytical teacher will 
readily admit that there are times when any 
one or all of the above-listed items are nec- 
essary and even desirable, but any one item 
or even a combination of all of them does 
not constitute an acceptable program in de- 
veloping citizenship. They do not appeal 
to the imagination; they do not constitute 
active and intelligent cooperation with fel- 
low members. They’ may, if eloquently 
presented by a sincere teacher, stir the emo- 
tions, but to arouse emotions without an 
opportunity for sequential action is not ap- 
proved by the psychologist of today. 
Therefore telling, talking, and explaining 
by the teacher have come to be discarded 
in favor of pupil participation. On the 
other hand, many advocates of “the newer 
methods” have become so zealous for pupil 
activity that they are in danger of losing 
the values of matured leadership. 

Shall we say, then, that talking about a 
virtue or trait is advisable if the situation 
has developed in which it is meaningful to 


the child? Through appreciation of prop- 


erty rights and practice in being honest, 
the child gradually builds up a conception 
of honesty. By real experience he learns 
to tell the truth and appreciate truth tell- 
ing as a behavior reaction rather than as 
an abstraction. By the same principle, talk- 
ing about the city government is permissible 
if the child has become vitally interested 
in a service rendered thereby. Understand- 
ing comes more readily to the young child 
through dramatization, through visual con- 
tacts by means of excursions, and by objec- 
tive reproduction than through discussions 
of the abstract. An appreciational approach 
to an understanding of services rendered 
makes the postman, fireman, street cleaner, 
or policeman a vital factor in the child’s 
life. 

When all has been said concerning the 
right and the wrong method of teaching 
citizenship, a few facts remain persistently 
true—the child grasps the spirit of good 
citizenship before he can appreciate its 
formal characteristics; he learns true values 
through a “living together” rather than 
by admonishment; he recognizes and re- 
spects sincerity at the same time that he 
learns to despise pretension and superficial 
conformity to conventional procedures. 

It is believed that everything which the 
child thinks, feels, and does throughout the 
day contributes to his character either for 
good or otherwise, and consequently to the 
quality of his citizenship. Upon the teacher 
and other school officials who accept this 
belief rests the responsibility for providing 
an environment and the kind of instruc- 
tional procedure that will result in enabling 
the child to think, feel, and act in socially 
desirable ways. 

Each course of study, therefore, should 
have incorporated within its instructional 
phases these major points of emphasis, to 
the end that the children may have abun- 


dant opportunity to develop the power to’ 


think clearly and fairly, to make those emo- 
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tional responses that indicate right feeling, 
and to react toward their own program of 
work and play and toward their associates 
in such a way that they are continually 
growing in social consciousness, which in- 
cludes personal responsibility. 

Such desired outcomes cannot be realized 
to the fullest extent in the traditional type 
of school where teacher dictation predomi- 
nates; therefore, a socialized procedure is 
recommended where teacher and pupils 
work together for the achievement of goals 
which have been codperatively considered 
and selected. These goals include personal- 
ity qualifications and character values as 
well as knowledge, habits, skills, and at- 
titudes. 

The most effective education for char- 
acter and citizenship occurs when the 
child engages in purposeful activities in 
which there are opportunities for choosing 
between right and wrong. Under the 
guidance of the teacher, he gradually builds 
up concepts of right and wrong and of de- 
sirable behavior reactions that are socially 
acceptable. 

The effectiveness of such a program de- 
pends upon the teacher, who should permit 
only those activities that challenge interest, 
thought, and effort. If the activity is too 
difficult or is arbitrarily assigned, there is 
danger of encouraging the pupil to resort 
to subterfuge; or, if the activity is with- 
out challenge, the child may develop lazi- 
ness and utilize his spare time in ways 
detrimental to desirable character develop- 
ment. 

The teacher who would lead into effec- 
tive citizenship will be careful to check 
achievement when a certain accomplish- 
ment has been requested; otherwise the 
pupils lose respect for established standards, 
an attitude which soon deteriorates into in- 
difference and deception. At all times 
promises made to the children will be kept, 


1 By Evelene F. Davis, formerly teacher of fifth grade, 


and ethical standards must be maintained 
in all classroom relationships. 

The following class experiences described 
by teachers illustrate differing situations, a 
wide range in subject matter, a varied ap- 
proach, and different methods of procedure, 
yet the major goals of citizenship are the 
same in each case. 


A Few Arrempts To Make Civics 
Funcrion! 


I hope to establish habits in my children 
which will make them better citizens of 
the school and the community because they 
are stimulated to meet the situations that 
arise naturally in such a way as to make 
them more aware of their responsibility for 
the welfare of their fellow beings and of 
themselves. My aim is to add at least one 
whit to the honesty, independence, broad- 
mindedness, frankness, sincerity, sympathy, 
courage, and sense of humor of my pupils. 
That their personalities may develop along 
ethical lines, I try to help them realize some- 
thing of the function of the governments 
to which they are responsible. As I have 
no set time in which to teach civics per se, 
I shall here indicate a few of the civic teach- 
ing situations which arose in my room 
this year. 

About the second day of school I was 
called from my room for a considerable 
length of time. When I returned I found 
a quiet but worried, guilty-looking group 
of children. As soon as I entered, bedlam 
broke loose. 

I didn’t... . 

Yes, you did. ... 


Mrs, ——, I was just... . 


One girl in the mob at my elbows thrust 
a paper into my hand. The paper was 
covered with the scrawled names of chil- 
dren who had misbehaved. 

For a minute I was at a loss, then I 
thanked the child for the names. Without 


McKinley School. 
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further comment I went to the board and 
wrote the word “citizen.” I asked how 
many knew what the word meant. In the 
animated discussion which followed, the 
worried, guilty looks faded from the chil- 
dren’s faces. Following this, we discussed 
the reasons why we have to have police- 
men in our city, state, and national govern- 
ments. In the end we decided to be the 
best possible citizens in our room, so that 
we should not be in need of a policeman 
as far as guarding our own conduct was 
concerned. 

Next, we organized a class club. We 
went through the conventional procedures 
in this organization. The club conducts it- 
self as a civic body with the power of vot- 
ing and self-government. Later, in discus- 
sions about our city, state, and national 
government, we made comparisons with 
the officers and functions of these govern- 
ments and our own officers and club func- 
tions. 

There is no need to go into detail about the 
civic training these children are getting. It 
must be mentioned, however, that the class 
conducts itself without friction now, when- 
ever I am called from the room, even 
carrying on oral discussions or beginning 
new phases of work when one is drawn to 
a close. 

Our first club president was a bright 
Danish boy who had been in America only 
two years. He watched his English so 
closely, presided over our meetings with 
such fairness, firmness, and dignity, that 
one day a child said, “They must have a 
good government in Denmark.” This led 
to an investigation of this government and 
the government of several other countries. 
In our investigation into the civic organiza- 
tion of Denmark, it was finally agreed that 
it is not alone the organization of govern- 
ment that makes it a good one, but the 
attitude of its citizens must also be the 


right kind. 


One day in a club meeting a certain boy 
rose and asked to withdraw from the club, 
The members were astonished and, in most 
cases, angry. There was a long discussion 
about whether he had a right to withdraw. 
At last the president turned to me, “What 
shall we do, Mrs. ————?” 

I in turn asked, “Why does he want to 
leave?” The boy said it was because the 
meetings weren’t “interesting enough.” 

The question was then discussed with a 
surprisingly level-headed: generosity. They 
agreed to hold a meeting next day in which 
he could give suggestions for making the 
meetings interesting, and then, if the club 
approved of them, he could have charge of 
putting his plan into execution. If they 
did not approve, he could withdraw. The 
boy was quite blocked, but the next day 
he came forward with some suggestions 
for programs of music, reports, reading in- 
teresting short stories, etc., that have been 
used by the club since that time. The plan 
has given added civic responsibilities to 
the children. 

We have had discussions about the ad- 
ministration of our national, state, and local 
governments. We hope to have some 
dramatizations which will make all this 
more real. We have made a study of how 
Berkeley protects its citizens’ health. We 
have discussed the “Courtesy Club,” a civic 
safety organization. 

The club takes the responsibility of ap- 
pointing monitors for all the duties of the 
room, such as watering the plants, arrang- 
ing the reading tables, etc. Much stress is 
laid upon the importance of performing 
small as well as large tasks. 

The children have taken over the respon- 
sibility of their behavior in school gather- 
ings, compared with public gatherings out- 
side the school, and I take great pride in 
the quiet reserve of my class in assemblies | 
even when there is noise or disorder about 
them. 
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BEerKELEY—Ovur Home Town? 


Development 

A visit to the Indian mounds had brought 
about a discussion of the Indian period of 
Berkeley. Important facts of this discus- 
sion were illustrated by the children. Each 
child kept a picture for his book. Several 
children then united in making one large 
pictorial representation of this period. This 
very easily and naturally led to the next 
period in our history. The children made 
a collection of pictures to enliven their in- 
terest in the topic. A large poster was 
made to illustrate the Spanish period of 
Berkeley. 

Following the same general method, the 
early American period was studied and pic- 
tured. Then came the study of modern 
Berkeley. The children wrote on each 
topic as they had studied about it. This 
description was kept for their booklets. 

In the study of modern Berkeley, the 
children collected pictures of important 
buildings and places in Berkeley. These 
pictures were mounted to make one large 
poster. The products of Berkeley were 
handled in the same way. A large map 
was made. The important streets of our 
city were placed on this map. Buildings 
of importance were made of cardboard and 
pasted upon the map. Interurban cars, 
street cars, ferries, etc., were made the same 
way and put upon the map to show trans- 
portation. 

In observance of Better Homes Week, the 
children made a large poster showing type 
houses from the early times to the present. 
A short story was written under each to 
show how the people lived at that time 
and what they did to improve the appear- 
ance of their homes. 

The children of the upper grades were 
writing a play. It was not unexpected that 
the third grade children should want to 


write one also. As they were not able to 
spell and write easily, they dictated their 
sentences to the teacher, who wrote them 
upon the board. The play, when com- 
pleted, was made up of simple sentences, 
but they were the sentences that children 
use. The play was then produced for the 
parents one night when Columbus School 
had open house. What was the play about? 
All that we could find about Berkeley from 
the very earliest to our present time. 

The final step in the study about Berkeley 
was the illustrating and binding of the 
play for other classes to read if they chose 
to do so. 


School Subjects Involved 

Reading, for basic information; writing, 
for special topics; history, for the back- 
ground of our city life; oral expression, in 
the production of the play; art, for making 
posters; spelling, in the written reports; 
language, both oral and written, for their 
stories or assignments; folk dancing in the 
play. 
Outcomes or Values Expected 


It is safe to say that the children had 
thoroughly enjoyed their study of Berkeley. 
They were proud of the knowledge they 
had acquired. They were proud of their 
home town, and that pride should always 
help them to be just a little bit better 
citizens. 


Tue Pzopte Wuo Hetp Us? 
Approach 


One morning the question was asked, 
“How many people helped you to come to 
school today?” 


Procedure 


In answering this question, the pupils de- 
cided to collect pictures of people whose 
work helped them. Captains were chosen, 


2By Alice Leonard, teacher of third grade, Columbus School. 
*By Helen Seeley, teacher of low fourth grade, Jefferson School. 
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who in turn chose their groups. Each 
group had a part of the room for its ex- 
hibit. Bulletin boards, beaver boards, etc., 
were used for mountings. 

The groups worked under such headings 
as: food, shelter, fuel and light, clothing, 
machinery, inventions, discoveries, and 
transportation. 

Professions were discussed, but no group 
worked on that topic. Under the heading 
of food the group listed farmers, factory 
workers, meat packers, cowboys, railroad 
and ship employees, etc., and exhibited ap- 


propriate pictures to illustrate each item. 


Outcomes 

The class obtained a larger idea of “serv- 
ice” and of the great amount of work 
which is going on the world over. The 
pupil’s part in home and school was 
stressed. A room organization of many of- 
ficers and room jobs was worked out. 
Every child was given something to do dur- 
ing the term because of two term “elec- 
tions.” Responsibility was the great theme. 
If a pupil failed in it, the whole class saw 
the outcome as a lack of help to the class; 
and when the pupil made a successful offi- 
cial, the class discussed the attributes that 
contributed to his success. 


A Srupy or France* 


Preparation 


Before attempting to start the project 
with the class, I went to the library to 
secure a list of suggestive material on 
France. This included books for myself, 
pictures, and a generous collection of ma- 
terial for the children to come and discover. 

At the mothers’ group meeting, the 
mothers were told of our intended study 
and invited to codperate in helping to locate 
material at home. One mother volunteered 
to lend us her most cherished picture, “The 
Interior of the Rheims Cathedral,” to keep 


throughout the study of France. It was a 
large picture, very beautifully tinted, and 
afforded much inspiration. 


How the Unit Was Initiated 


Having just given an assembly program 
on the conclusion of our study of Switzer- 
land, the children were eager to choose a 
new country to study. They examined the 
map and discovered France lying near Hol- 
land and Switzerland, the two countries 
most recently studied. 

As some of the boys had just completed 
reading “The French Twins,” and many of 
the children had fathers who had served 
during the World War, they were sure they 
had plenty of reasons for thinking it an 
interesting place to study. 

On the basis of our study of Switzerland 
and a former study of Holland, they listed 
things they should like to know about 
France, among them the following: 


Is the country mountainous or flat? 

Is there much interesting water scenery? 

How do the people earn a living? 

Who are the most interesting heroes of the 
country? 

What places do travelers visit in France? 
Why? 

How do French people dress? 

What do their homes look like? 


To get answers to some of these ques- 
tions, we visited the library as planned. 


The Development 


By the aid of books, pictures, home dis- 
cussions, story hours, a class museum, and 
periods when materials and facts were pre- 
sented by individuals and discussed, much 
knowledge was shared. 


Correlated Activities 


One boy brought a large map of France, 
but the names being in French, he decided 
to trace it and make a map with English 
names. He chose a committee to assist him 


4 By Elizabeth Norton, teacher of third grade, University Elementary School. 
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in tracing, painting, and naming the impor- 
tant places. 

A museum committee was responsible 
for arranging such materials brought in as: 
linen, china, soap, perfume, picture and post 
card collections, models of French furni- 
ture, famous picture and art collections, 
laces, stories, etc. 

Among the stories, that of Jeanne d’Arc 
soon proved the favorite, and several chil- 
dren began drawing pictures of her on her 
horse. It was decided at class meeting that 
a committee of best artists be made respon- 
sible for making a large door panel of her 
on her horse. 

A victrola record of the Marseillaise and 
another of Jeanne d’Arc made the children 
eager to learn the two songs. A French boy 
in the class could sing the Marseillaise in 
French, and the class wished to learn it 
in English. 

A book with the stories and pictures of 
the study of France was made as a gift to 
a student teacher as a memento of our 
study. This included such things as stained 
glass window designs, a French flag, the 
story of Jeanne d’Arc, French cathedrals, 
the words of the Marseillaise and Jeanne 
d’Arc, and other simple stories describing 
the people, scenery, and materials most in- 
teresting to travelers in France. 

At this time the boys were busy painting 
the table and shelves about the room, and 
the girls volunteered to help put designs 
on the new curtains. They chose the fleur- 
de-lis design. 

As gifts for their mothers for Christmas, 
bowls of lilies were to be made. The bowls 
were modeled from clay and had fleur-de- 
lis designs. The narcissus bulbs were 
planted for lily blossoms. 

As it was again our turn to plan an as- 
sembly program, the children wanted a 
story to play somewhat like their “Heidi” 
play on the Switzerland program. With a 


little help they discovered the Perrault 
stories, “Cinderella,” “Puss in Boots,” and 
“Sleeping Beauty.” From these, “Sleeping 
Beauty” was chosen as the favorite. 

Many of their costumes and properties 
were made by the children, and the mothers 
also were very willing to contribute their 
services one afternoon. 

The children chose their characters after 
several tryouts. The assembly program was 
the climax of their study. The first part 
was a combination of stories and songs; the 
second part, the play, “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” The entire program was the re- 
sult of their study of France. 


Note: 


This classroom teacher holds a class period 
every week in which she encourages a frank 
discussion of the week’s procedures with re- 
gard to good citizenship. The pupils freely 
evaluate conduct reactions in terms of estab- 
lished standards which are ever widening to 
include ideals and qualities generally recog- 
nized as attributes of the good citizen. In 
this manner it is believed that the pupils are 
establishing positive habits in critical think- 
ing, and a vocabulary growing out of this 
analytical procedure which helps to clarify 
thinking. They are therefore able to make 
increasingly thoughtful discriminations with a 
consequent improvement in codperative living. 


—R. M. 


Tue Story or Licut® 


The activity grew out of the story of 
Benjamin Franklin and his work with elec- 
tricity, and how his discovery, with added 
improvements, has become a part of our 
daily life. A discussion about the differ- 
ent ways and means of lighting our own 
homes laid the foundation for the activity. 
Various lamps, lanterns, candles and hold- 
ers, and pictures were brought to class, and 
from these the stories grew. The general 
outline that was followed was based upon 
the book, Light, Then and Now, by Lacey. 


5 By Elsie Fores, teacher of high fourth grade, Le Conte School. 
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School Subjects Involved 

Reading, language and composition, pen- 
manship, geography, history, and art were 
needed as the work advanced. 

As each individual was to make his own 
book on the subject, he had to be familiar 
with certain information. Where was the 
information, and how was it to be pro- 
cured? Chiefly through reading; therefore, 
each one was responsible for certain topics. 
This information was brought to the class 
either in a period of oral discussion or as 
written composition. Material for reading 
was never lacking, for there is a wealth of 
interesting material on every topic that was 
assigned. 

The spelling lists consisted of words nec- 
essary for the written work. With so much 
written work a great deal of attention and 
drill were given to penmanship. 

Many periods of history were studied as 
to the various modes of lighting the homes. 
It began with the cave people, the Greeks 
and Romans, colonial times; English, 
French, and Germans, through the work of 
their inventors and scientists, down to the 
present time with modern methods now in 
use. 

The sources of materials for the different 
means of lighting covered a vast field in 
geography. The subject of lighthouses for 
mariners and of beacon lights for the guid- 
ance of aviators brought out the facts re- 
garding locations and the need for such 
lights—the protection afforded the people 
through government service. 

In our booklets an attempt was made to 
illustrate the various steps and phases of 
lighting; therefore an abundance of subject 
material for art presented itself. Handcraft 
entered into the work, for, as a conclusion 
to our activity, dipped candles were made 
and placed in wooden holders constructed 
by the children. For this holder a design 
was made, as well as another for the cover 


of the books. 


Outcomes 


As a result of the study of this subject, a 
better understanding of such words as sci- 
entist, inventor, mineral, metal, burners, in- 
candescent, incandescence, white heat, blue 
flame, patented, patent rights has been ac- 
quired. An interest in science has been 
awakened in the minds of a few. The need 
for careful, selective reading has been per- 
haps the most helpful outcome for the class 
as a whole. 

Favorable opportunities for character edu- 
cation developed frequently: 


Unselfishness through sharing with others. 

Self-control through working with the 
group. 

Neatness and order—papers not put away 
carefully become lost and have to be done over 
again. 

Patience—the more hurry, the less accom- 
plished. 

Codperation between individual members of 
a group and between groups. 


SUMMARY 


By the brief discussion and the illustra- 
tions we have intended to show that: 

Good citizenship is a cumulative growth. 

It is a manner of thinking, feeling, acting. 

It is a concomitant of classroom procedures 
where there is vigorous thinking and effective 
planning on the part of pupils; where the 
teacher leads and the pupils codperate intelli- 
gently in a common purpose which is mean- 
ingful to them. 

Since good citizenship is like the gem of 
many facets, which may be polished or 
marred by experience, leaders should be 
aware of the numerous possibilities of light 
on each surface and be alert in using every 
opportunity to overcome the flaw and de- 
velop the gleam. 

Remembering that the mounting of the 
gem lends enchantment to its radiance, we 
shall give due consideration to environment 
that the young citizen of the elementary. 
school may reflect the light of understood 
childhood. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF ART TO 
SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


CaTHARINE Boyp CaLHOUN 


School of Creative Education, Seattle, Washington 


Teachers are being exhorted to guide and 
direct the activities of youth through clever 
programs devised to integrate the various 
departments of instruction and to provide 
for experiences of real life significance. At 
intervals during the academic year, a project 
is completed that with sincerity and shame- 
lessness has served this very end. 

An interesting problem of this type was 
developed by a group of eighth grade boys. 
The boys discovered the cardboard house 
model as a classroom activity and worked 
with real zeal and no little skill. The cur- 


riculum outline provided for understand- 
ings and appreciation of the function of art 
and design in everyday life, particularly in 
the domestic life of the community. Our 
boys developed these attitudes and several 
additional ones. 


OsyjECTIVEs 


The objectives of this unit of work were 
three in number: 


1. The development of the understanding 
that houses built for ordinary people may be 
good-looking and comfortable if simple laws of 
proportion and harmony are recognized and 
employed. 

2. Training of the child’s observation of 
domestic architecture in his own community. 

3. Certain facts relating to the historical 
phase of the American home. The early col- 
onists brought ideas of house-building from 
the old countries and modified and adapted 
them to living conditions in the new land. 
These old European traditions and their modi- 
fications are still influencing the style and the 
form of our houses today. 


How tHe Unit Devetorep 


The presentation was informal and grew 
out of the classroom situation. The boys 
were studying early American colonial life 
with the history teacher and were writing 
essays on the subject in the composition 
class. It was natural that they should ob- 
serve pictures of the colonists, their homes 
and utensils, and should ask questions about 
the illustrative material posted upon walls 
and lying around on tables about the art 
room. The questions and natural curiosity 
of the pupils led to informal discussions on 
houses and furnishings existent throughout 
the colonies during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The boys learned to 
identify the salient features of colonial 
forms with characteristic modifications and 
associated ideas or facts. 

Some of these primary and secondary 
learnings were as follows: 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LEARNINGS 


1. The New England clapboard house was 
developed from the half-timber house of medi- 
eval Europe. The conservative Englishman, 
who landed on Plymouth Rock and later built 
a permanent home in the vicinity, was not 
conscious of developing a new style. His typi- 
cal half-timber walls, filled with wattle and 
daub, were copied from the town house of his 
old home town. However, the inclement 
weather of the northern Atlantic coast proved 
too severe for this fragile building material. 
With ingenuity and foresight, the stern New 
England Puritan cut down trees, constructed 
wooden clapboards, and covered the walls of 
traditional craftsmanship. The large supply 
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of wood on hand, supplemented by that 
shipped as ballast from foreign parts, was 
utilized by skilled craftsmen in the construc- 
tion of furniture and fine woodwork associ- 
ated with the quiet, scholarly taste of the 
northern colonies. Man begins with the 
knowledge that he already has and modifies 
or enlarges his concepts as new problems need 
solution. 

2. The brick house of the Southern gentle- 
man was built for an aristocratic gentry de- 
manding a gay social life, with servants and 
slaves to do the work. The small English 
manor house was transplanted to Virginia. At 
first, the colonists were dependent upon wood 
for building material, and built timber houses 
with broad stone chimneys. In 1638 a house 
built completely of brick proved to the settlers 
the possibilities of brick construction in the 
new climate. Southern houses were less com- 
pact than the northern type, having large 
entrance halls and wide stairways, with no con- 
cern about heating problems in the mild cli- 
mate. The climate influences the form of the 
dwelling. New industries rise as man needs 
them and as he learns new techniques. 

3. The dignified, stolid houses of Pennsyl- 
vania represent the domestic ideals of the 
Dutch and Quaker colonies, uniformly pros- 
perous without massacres, famines, or domestic 
strife. Wealthy energetic gentlemen followed 
William Penn to the new country, expecting 
to find financial relief as well as religious free- 
dom. The Quaker atmosphere of reserve led 
to less luxury and more restraint in all ap- 
pointments. Evidence af good living and of 
learning and culture is found in the records 
and lists of kitchen utensils, brass and copper 
pots, plates, dishes, punch bowls, and dozens 
of pipes, books, Bibles, dictionaries, foreign 
language grammars, and musical instruments. 
The Dutch were quick to adapt their heredi- 
tary ideas to local conditions: when they 
couldn’t get brick, they used stone. Coming 
from a quiet, stolid, home-loving people, these 
colonists managed their own affairs in the new 
country and engaged in extensive commerce. 
A high degree of comfort and convenience was 
displayed in household furnishings. An essen- 
tial desire for neatness and order is verified by 
contemporary reports of household utensils 
with emphasis on “brushes to clean ye floor.” 
Man’s house usually reflects the character of 
the family: thrifty, happy people usually have 
a neat, happy, cheerful home. 


4. The Spanish adobe houses were adapta- 
tions of native Indian forms in a community 
where lumber was scarce and where sun-dried 
brick was the logical and convenient building 
material. The Spaniards were not fugitives 
from justice, nor seekers of political and re- 
ligious freedom; rather they were conquerors 
in military, ecclesiastical, and political fields, 
In some instances, instead of destroying the 
native life and art, the conquerors accepted 
the American Indian form and adapted to 
their needs the adobe structure of the com- 
munal house of the Pueblo Indians. The 
wealth of the colonists found expression in the 
baroque exuberance of decoration. The sim- 
ple dignity of the Moorish tradition was 
brought to America in the painted walls, the 
glazed tile, decorative metal accessories and 
the beauty of the gardens. The climate en- 
couraged the production of hand-made roof 
tiles which were mortared tight for the pur- 
pose of catching welcome rain water. A new 
tradition was formed out of the: mixture of 
native Indian and imported Spanish design 
forms, and by the blending of the two a new 
style was created that is now known as Span- 
ish-American. In order to exist in a new or 
unusual situation, man must learn to adapt 
himself to new conditions. Frequently man 
can learn many valuable things from creatures 
who have already learned to adapt themselves 
to these conditions. Man takes his ideals, atti- 
tudes, and habits with him wherever he goes. 

5. The Georgian houses of the eighteenth 
century reflect the classic style and trend preva- 
lent in that century. Plans were essentially 
symmetrical, with central hallway and rooms 
grouped on axes. In New England the choice 
of building materials was so modified by local 
adaptation that wood or clapboard tradition 
became the fixed precedent rather than the 
stone of the English Georgian. The prosper- 
ity of the South fostered large stately houses 
of brick and stone, with porches and archi- 
tectural features showing conscious attempt at 
studied design. In spite of change in fashion, 
man builds his house with reference to local 
needs, climate, and traditional habits. 


CiassrooM PROCEDURE 


The boys made sketches of different types 


of houses and carried them around for the. 


approval of teachers and friends. They 
practiced until they learned to express sur- 
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face planes and textures, the rudiments of 
shades and shadows, and the conventional 
rendering of doors and windows. They ob- 
served or were led to observe the kind of 
planting and garden treatment best suited 
to the individual house. Some of the pupils 
went farther than others in their attempts 
to obtain desired effects and in this connec- 
tion they studied examples of architectural 
rendering found in architectural journals. 
They learned that real pleasure and profit 
may be found in the manipulation of line 
and color for pictorial effects. Through 
class discussion and the comparison of notes, 
the boys built up an understanding of the 
trends in modern domestic architecture, 
and they began to look around for signs 
of these trends in their own community. 

Little was said about the application of 
art principles until some of the pupils com- 
mented upon balanced features and the rela- 
tion of parts. As a rule, pupils of this level 
are not interested in laws and principles 
until they themselves discover the laws and 
recognize their value. Once discovered, the 
law of spacing or proportion becomes a 
vital factor with a real meaning and a use- 
ful application. 

While reading the architectural journals, 
some of the boys discovered articles on 
house models. When they asked questions, 
the teacher offered to show the boys how 
models are made by the architect to show a 
client how his house is going to look with 
walks, gardens, etc. The class was enthusias- 
tic and chose to work in groups of two or 
three. Someone suggested that they con- 
struct some historical houses for the school 
museum. A bright and energetic youth 
proceeded to assign certain models to the 
members of the class, who accordingly did 
exactly as they pleased; and as each group 
worked independently, except for occasional 
caustic remarks, the classroom became 
the scene of great activity and no little 
rivalry. 


Edwin and Robert decided to make a 
model of the Parson Capan house at Tops- 
field, Massachusetts. Taking a plan from 
a book, they enlarged it, drew the eleva- 
tions, and distributed doors and windows 
according to the pictures. An accurate 
drawing was then made upon heavy card- 
board and rendered with ink and water- 
color. Shadows were cast and planes were 
picked out in the approved manner. Charles 
and Edward read and reread an article de- 
scriptive of a large country house and de- 
cided to copy the house illustrated therein. 
With a portion of the plan and one perspec- 
tive view, the boys set out to make their 
drawings. They supplied and created parts 
not shown and all went well until they 
came to the roof. Then they cried aloud 
for help and the teacher, who had been 
studying the problem in secret for some 
days, submitted a solution with the aid of 
drawing instruments and geometry, so that 
the completed roof remained in place rather 
well with the aid of strong glue and some 
pins. This model stood thirteen inches 
high and covered a space about eighteen 
inches square. Herbert became interested 
in the frame house of New England ances- 
try, with the addition of the lean-to or shed. 
He copied a plan found in a book, made 
the working drawings, and constructed the 
house of cream-colored cardboard. The 
teacher assisted in the rendering of the 
weather-stained clapboards by suggesting 
the mixture of blue and orange, driving 
home a point in color mingling. Thus a 
stupid, dictated lesson that orange and blue 
make gray became a thrilling experience of 
color mingling and the hues vibrated and 
sparkled, simulating the composite tone and 
texture of century-old surfaces. Edgar and 
George worked up plan and elevations for 
a modern house in the Georgian style. They 
worked intelligently and harmoniously until 
they ‘came to the wall treatment, when 
Edgar decided on brick facing and George 
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insisted upon stucco. After futile attempts 
to draw the rest of the class into the argu- 
ment, each constructed his own house from 
the common plan. 


LEARNINGS OBSERVED 


The value of these days of careful meas- 
uring, of drawing to scale, the lessons in 
casting of shadows, and the rendering of 
planes and surfaces were not measured by 
an objective scale. Whether these boys be- 
come better citizens for having the infor- 
mation necessary to construct a model will 
never be accurately determined. The 
teacher was not so much interested in the 
direct learning as in the bright eyes and 
flushed cheeks of these youngsters as they 
got out their materials and worked at the 
self-imposed tasks. Under the hard-boiled 
exterior of youth there is a turbulent under- 
current of life, of whose meaning and sig- 
nificance the teacher is not aware until it 
becomes fashioned into form. Whether it 
takes the form of house models or some- 
thing else, the teacher must recognize the 
product not as an end in itself but as a 
means for the expression of the fierce, self- 
motivated drive of genuine creative activity. 

The results of creative experience are 
never lost; concomitants develop and atti- 
tudes motivate the behavior of the indi- 
vidual. Our boys showed interest; they de- 
sired to learn and they achieved successful 
products. Having experienced success, they 
searched for more opportunity for further 
successful accomplishment. Out of this at- 
titude grew a willingness to work over time 
and a desire to work well. Ideals of neat- 
ness, accuracy, and precision developed, 
and rigid standards of workmanship were 
upheld and enforced by the group. There 
also developed an appreciation or admira- 
tion for the architectural profession as pre- 
sented through periodical literature avail- 
able. Biographical sketches convinced the 
boys that real “he-men” were engaged in 


the business of design and supervision of 
construction. The class concluded that 
there was much to be learned about the me- 
chanics of building and the manipulation 
of materials. 

Another observed learning product of 
this project was the concept of community 
planning or neighborhood relationship. In 
addition to the houses, the boys constructed 
stores, churches, a movie palace, and other 
buildings to accommodate the service agen- 
cies of the community. During the school 
exhibit the boys decided to display the work 
as a model neighborhood with streets, city 
lots, and landscaping. As the teacher was 
very busy at this particular time, the boys 
set up the exhibit according to their own 
ideas and invited inspection and approval. 
They had placed several large tables to- 
gether and covered the tops with gray- 
green paper. The very fact that they chose 
this soft pleasant color rather than the vio- 
lent emerald greens showed a growth in 
appreciation and sense of fitness. On the 
whole, the layout was fairly good; the stores 
were concentrated in a section reserved for 
business and the residential district was laid 
out with some thought of exposure and 
maximum sunlight for each home. The 
individual plots were well-proportioned and 
the planting was in keeping with the char- 
acter of each house. Paths were made of 
fine gravel, miniature rock gardens were 
constructed, and bits of twigs and small 
weeds served as trees. Sponges and cotton 
waste, painted green and daubed with 
bright color, resembled flowering shrubs. 
Benches, urns, flowerpots, and other garden 
equipment were sculptured from soap and 
painted. There was an attempt to lay out 
vistas in the gardens, with “something 
pretty to look at” from the view windows. 
Another indication of learning was the 
consistent scale used throughout the plan. 
We later learned that models drawn to scale’ 


other than that decided upon (14”=1’) had 
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been rejected with finality. The chief weak- 
ness of the arrangement was an alarming 
tendency toward a mushroom growth of 
sundials and bird baths sprouting from the 
lawns. Having discovered soap sculpture, 
the boys gave ample evidence of skill. The 
teacher gently suggested a more orderly 
arrangement and the removal of some of 
the items to the main sculpture exhibit 
across the hall. 

Throughout the week of the exhibit the 


boys explained to interested visitors the prin- 
ciples of city planning as demonstrated by 
this exhibit. Provisions for service, sani- 
tation, and communication were stressed. 
The boys guarded their exhibit at all hours 
and renewed twigs and plants as they faded. 
In the end they were so much pleased with 
the comments of visitors and teachers that, 
instead of presenting the models to the 
school, the boys took their little houses 
home. 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


GertruvE M. Woopcock 


Broadway High School, Seattle, Washington 


The day has passed when education con- 
sists in the acquisition of mere academic 
facts. In a world of rapid, external change 
the child of today goes out to face situations 
that are very different from those of yester- 
day. He lives in a world that demands inner 
change and rapid adjustment. Today no 
educational program, however full and 
varied it may be, is satisfactory if it fails to 
prepare the student for the world in which 
he is to live after he leaves school. For that 
reason, the present-day educational program 
has shifted a part of its emphasis from the 
purely academic to two new objectives: 
training for citizenship and training for 
character development. 

Various curriculums and methods of 
teaching have been developed to meet these 
new needs. A great deal of successful work 
has been done in many places. However, 
it is still clear that many boys and girls con- 
tinued to fail when they went out into life 
itself. The schools began to investigate, and 
numerous surveys were made to determine 
the cause of these failures. The results were 
rather startling in many cases, for they 
showed that boys and girls were failing not 


because of lack of ability but rather because 
of lack of desirable character traits. Em- 
ployers acknowledged that dismissals were 
all too often due to non-codperation, dis- 
loyalty, laziness, unnecessary absence from 
work, dishonesty, inattention to business, 
and tardiness rather than to lack of skill or 
ability. Somewhere along the line “ability” 
had not been molded into “stability.” It 
is for this reason that at the present time the 
eyes of the school world are turned toward 
a new objective in education—the develop- 
ment of desirable character traits. 


New CuaracTER ProcraM 


This new character program will be mis- 
understood by many people and will be 
rated only as another “frill.” In a measure, 
it is not entirely new, as the school has al- 
ways stood for the higher values of life. It 
is rather a refocusing of the spotlight on a 
definitely planned program instead of cas- 
ual, unorganized, individual efforts. This 
new program will aim to take advantage of 
every situation that arises during the day to 
inculcate right attitudes of living and think- 
ing. It will include school situations, com- 
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munity life, health, vocational guidance, and 
one important new phase brought about by 
present-day economic conditions—training 
for leisure time. It will attempt to teach 
youth to make a wise use of that leisure 
time in pursuits that will bring both pleasure 
and profit. It will attempt to teach him to 
weigh any situation, look at it from differ- 
ent angles, and then form a reasonable solu- 
tion rather than a snap judgment. It is a 
program in which the home and the school 
must work together. 

The child of today is a complex organism 
with a fund of knowledge and experience 
far beyond that which his parents had at 
the same age. He translates life into mod- 
ern terms and asks modern questions. These 
questions must be met with modern answers 
and solution. The child must not be turned 
rudderless into the stream of freedom. It 
is this situation that is forcing the school of 
today to embark upon a different type of 
program, one that will discard abstractions 
and platitudes and stress those factors which 
have permanent value and use in meeting 
the problems of life. 

In Seattle, Washington, Superintendent 
Worth McClure appointed a committee of 
teachers, representing all the different levels 
from the kindergarten,through the senior 
high school, to collect, tabulate, and publish 
outstanding, typical, or interesting examples 
of this new aspect of education. The com- 
mittee sent out a questionnaire to every 
teacher in the Seattle system and asked for 
a short account of methods or devices which 
had proved useful or efficient in establish- 
ing higher standards of character values. 
The finished product, Successful Living, will 
appear this fall and a copy will be placed 
in the hands of every Seattle teacher. The 
book is divided into eight chapters, each of 
which covers a different phase of school life 
and contains illustrations of plans, devices, 
and suggestions that have been effectively 
used in that connection. There is no inten- 


tion of publishing a textbook on this sub- 
ject. Successful Living is only a collection 
of practical experiences that are now passed 
on for the inspiration of others. The levels 
at which the various suggestions have been 
used were purposely omitted in the hope 
that the fundamental ideas could be changed 
and adapted to many different levels, 
Theory has been entirely discarded, and the 
material ultimately selected was chosen be- 
cause it had “worked.” The examples ap- 
pended to this article are typical of the ma- 
terial in the book. 

The activity and the character education 
programs were never designed to supplant 
academic education, but rather to supple- 
ment it, working side by side with it to fit 
the child more perfectly for the “business of 
living.” With this threefold training, he 
should be better prepared to take his right- 
ful place in the world to live a full and use- 
ful existence, with a keener appreciation and 
a deeper understanding of the real values of 
life. The child of today is the citizen of 
tomorrow, and in his hands lies the destiny 
of a nation. Can the public schools of 
America meet the challenge? 


TypicaL CHARACTER-T RAINING ACTIVITIES 


The following are brief, random samples 
illustrating what is going on throughout the 
school system: 

Student Advisory Board. A number of 
the best illustrations center around the ad- 
visory boards of the girls’ and boys’ clubs. 
These boards are composed of fifteen mem- 
bers each. Some become members through 
election; others, through appointment. 
Meetings are held weekly by this student 
group, which participates in the school gov- 
ernment. The duties of the advisory board 
are: 

1. To advise or counsel with committee 
chairmen. 

2. To enforce traffic rules of the building. ~ 

3. To assume partial responsibility for stu- 
dent conduct during assemblies. 
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4. To supervise the care of building and 
grounds. 

5. To interview and pass judgment on stu- 
dent violation of certain school regulations. 


Some students at first look upon this office 
as a road leading to special favors and privi- 
leges for themselves or for their friends. A 
short term of service certainly develops a 
different attitude, for they learn to think in 
terms of the entire student body. A keener 
sense of responsibility is developed. The 
student realizes his own actions must be 
beyond reproach if he is to be a factor in 
guiding student conduct. For example, a 
member of the advisory board cannot talk 
during an assembly and then justly take 
someone to task for doing the same thing. 

These advisory boards are character train- 
ing organizations, as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing incidents: 

A certain student thought that because he 
was an athlete, he did not have to observe 
the rules and regulations of the “common 
herd.” He would therefore leave the study 
hall or the library without observing the 
customary routine. Traffic regulations were 
entirely beneath his notice. Later, when he 
became a member of the advisory board, he 
was most faithful in observing the building 
regulations and became a positive force for 
good among the students. 

A colored boy, also an athlete, was looked 
upon by the students as just an athlete, no 
more. When he received an appointment 
to the advisory board, he demonstrated to 
the student body that he could use good 
judgment in that capacity as well as upon 
the football field. The students learned to 
take directions from someone outside their 
own race; in fact, we feel that the whole 
school cultivated the virtue of toleration 
through the activities of this boy. 

Another student, whose family was in 
straitened financial conditions, incurred an 
inferiority complex. He became irritable 
and was usually on the defensive. A posi- 


tion on the advisory board created confi- 
dence and self-respect in him, with the re- 
sult that he made a fine adjustment. 

A very faithful student, although some- 
what retiring, was placed on the advisory 
board. She thought of a unique scheme to 
further her campaign previous to an elec- 
tion. After considering the idea for a while, 
she decided that, since she was a member of 
this group, it would be unethical for her 
alone to carry out this plan. The result was 
that she laid it before all the candidates. 

Students recognize the beneficial influence 
that the advisory board has upon its mem- 
bers; this year two sophomores asked to be 
appointed and gave that reason for seeking 
the position. The members are respected, 
and the positions are much sought, as evi- 
denced by the fact that more students run 
for the advisory board than for any other 
office in school. 

To Court. A civics class learned that ses- 
sions of the Federal Court devoted to 
naturalization are held on the second and 
the fourth Saturdays of each month and that 
American citizens are privileged to attend. 
A telephone to the bailiff reserved seating 
accommodations for twenty-five students. 
Those who wished to go were required to 
bring notes from home granting permission. 
The students were consumed with pride 
when they found that their civics training 
enabled them to know the answers to all 
the questions asked by the examiner. They 
watched with wide-eyed interest the newly- 
made citizens take the oath of allegiance. 
The traditional flag ritual meant far more 
to them thereafter. On the following 
Monday, those who had attended made re- 
ports in the various classes for the benefit of 
those who had been unable to go. An atti- 
tude, thoughtfully critical, censored the ex- 
aminer who had needlessly confused the 
uneducated and timid applicants and gave 
enthusiastic praise to the judge whose kindly 
interference had several times given a touch 
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of warmth to the welcome which must 
otherwise have seemed rather cold. This 
trip has been made for several consecutive 
semesters, and its popularity can be judged 
by the numerous inquiries of, “When do 
we go to court?” made by incoming civics 
pupils. 

True Greatness. The question was 
raised in a history class as to whether Alex- 
ander the Great merited the title of “Great.” 
Many of the children were ready to voice 
opinions, but we decided to read further 
and more carefully in our reference books 
before forming a judgment. After a lively 
discussion, the class almost unanimously de- 
cided that Alexander did not truly merit 
that special distinction. Qualities of true 
greatness were then discussed in a later 
lesson. 

Investments. The study of stocks and 
bonds makes it possible to bring out the 
difference between investing and gambling. 
Valuable lessons concerning the handling of 
other people’s money also come from this 


study. One example in the textbook deals 
with the family budget. This calls for sev- 
eral days of work in making budgets for 


students as well as for families. It is sur- 
prising to see the change in the apportioning 
of a fixed sum of money after the matter has 
been discussed in class and the importance 
of each item weighed. 

Insurance. ‘The subject of insurance pre- 
sents a splendid opportunity for the teacher 
to instill in the pupils correct social attitudes 
and principles. Many of the children seem 
to have acquired a stock of sensational stories 
which relate how the policy holders have 
managed by some trickery to beat the insur- 
ance company. At this point, the children 
should be shown that it is the teacher’s aim 
to teach the facts and not the tricks, that 
insurance is one of humanity’s safeguards, 
and that when people abuse the protection 
which insurance gives them, they are tear- 
ing down the principles of good citizenship. 


The children should be led to see that, when 
unfair advantage is taken, the rates are 
forced up and in consequence the many up- 
right and honest people must suffer for the 
misconduct of the few. 

Americanization. This assignment aims 
to give to American students an understand- 
ing and appreciation of what people of other 
countries have done to help make our na- 
tion great and strong. It serves also to give 
foreign-born children a pride in the deeds 
of their ancestors, helps them to realize that 
their countrymen had a real part in helping 
to build this nation, and develops a feeling 
of responsibility toward the affairs of our 
country. We begin this unit by finding out 
which people in the room have parents who 
were born in foreign countries. We list the 
countries on the board. We then start to 
find out what things the people of those 
countries have done for our country. We 
look in books and current publications. We 
begin with the time before our nation was 
founded, reading about the people who did 
the discovering and the settling. We give 
special attention to the contributions from 
other nations in the realm of art, music, in- 
vention, and literature. 

As soon as the research is finished, we 
begin to write plays. The children who are 
to portray the characters of Columbia and 
Uncle Sam are chosen first. We decide 
upon the conversation they are to have 
about the meaning of Armistice Day and 
about peace and friendship for other nations. 
A very good poem is selected for Columbia 
to recite. The students then decide to let 
some of the nations of the world speak for 
themselves and tell what part they have had 
in making our nation what it is today. We 
choose six or seven nations to be represented 
by pupils in native costume. Each char- 
acter tells some outstanding things the na- 


tion he represents has done to make Amer- . 


ica great. Most of them include in their 
talks a word of appreciation for their Ameri- 
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can homes and for the advantages they have 
here, such as schools, parks, and libraries. 
Toward the end of the play, the foreign 
characters take an oath of allegiance to our 
flag. Then all sing America the Beautiful 
and America. The back of the stage is deco- 
rated with flags of the nations represented 
and with American flags above the foreign 
ones. 

This unit of work seems to have the de- 
sired effect because there continue to be out- 
growths from it during the remainder of 
the year. The studies of Journeys in Distant 
Lands help to stimulate interest. The stu- 
dents choose stories of interesting foreigners 
for reading, and find topics for current 
events along this line also. We note which 
stories and poems are written by foreigners. 
Many have an opportunity some time during 
the year to help some foreign child who is 
not familiar with our language and customs. 
This whole unit is worked out on the as- 
sumption that we seldom hate those whom 
we really know. Interest, understanding, 


and sympathy should first be developed and, 
from that, friendship will grow. 
Officiating at a Basketball Game. An in- 
teresting situation presented itself in the case 
of an embryo politician and promoter who 
had been participating in some of the 
basketball games, and who raised objections, 
loud and long, about the officials. He sug- 
gested to the instructor that it might be well 
to secure better officials for the following 
games. My opportunity had come. I told 
him that the best referee in school was 
officiating that afternoon. He turned away 
with complete satisfaction, feeling that he 
had won his point. However, at game 
time, when this same boy was told that he 
had been selected to referee, he was dumb- 
founded. He objected at first and had all 
sorts of alibis, but finally consented to serve 
and did quite a good job of it. He came 
off the gym floor with a greater appreciation 
of the problems of an official. That boy 
has never since complained about the offici- 
ating, and it is doubtful if he ever will. 


ARE WE SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS? 


CuHesTER M. SANnForpD 


Starruca, Pennsylvania 


One of our greatest problems is how to be 
a source of constant inspiration to our pupils. 
Whenever teachers come to look upon their 
work as dull and uninteresting, their pupils 
are sure to catch their spirit and lose interest 
in their studies. All successful leaders are 
able to create and maintain enthusiasm 
among their followers. If you doubt this, 
study the pages of history. Children and 
young people, more than others, respond to 
inspirational leadership. 

Present tendencies in education fail to 
create inspiration among teachers. The out- 


standing teacher too often does not fit into 
the routine of a school system. He finds 
that the amount of required rote work is so 
great that it demands all his time and 
energy. Although he realizes that so much 
rote work deadens initiative, he finds him- 
self unable to escape it. Those higher up con- 
stantly impose it upon him. For example, 
I know a high school principal who boasts 
that he knows exactly what each of his 
teachers is teaching at every hour of the day. 
How, I ask, could a teacher with initiative 
fit into such a school? 
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Who, then, are responsible for the tend- 
ency to multiply the amount of rote work? 
I wonder whether we teachers are to blame. 
Have we, too, caught the mercenary spirit 
of the times? Are we seeing how little we 
can do and “get by”? Must yardstick meth- 
ods be used to prevent our tendency to 
shirk? 

Recently, while attending a large teach- 
ers’ institute, the above question came to me 
with unusual force. An educator of na- 
tional repute was scheduled to speak in the 
evening. Scarcely half of the teachers were 
present. A majority of the other half were 
attending a dance that was promoted by the 
young men of the city. These young men, 
in arranging for the dance, did not attempt 
to avoid a conflict with the program of the 
institute. They knew the teachers. 


TeacHuers Must Devetor ProFreEssIoNAL SPIRIT 


The teacher who does not acknowledge 
his debt to society is not worthy of a place 
in the profession. He should learn a trade. 


In a trade he would be expected to do little 
more than provide for himself and those 
dependent upon him. Not so in a profes- 
sion. The doctor, for example, who thinks 
only of the welfare of himself and family, 
is considered unworthy, as he lacks a pro- 
fessional spirit. Should not teachers be 
measured by the same standard? 

Again we wonder whether those who 
train teachers are responsible for the grow- 
ing tendency to conform to this or that 
norm. Are we going too far in our attempt 
to standardize the work of teachers? Are 
we forgetting the fact that too much stand- 
ardization levels down as well as up? 
Whenever a teacher’s chief concern is to 
conform to standards, he is in danger of los- 
ing his initiative and enthusiasm. 

Often we are inclined to think that our 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges spend 
too much time on method and too little time 
on subject matter, and on psychology and 


sociology. Method strikes averages. It in- 
duces teachers to think in terms of groups 
rather than individuals. Too often it pre- 
supposes that groups are homogeneous, 
which of course is untrue, especially in our 


high schools today. 
ENLISTING THE COOPERATION OF BRIGHT Puptzs 


The teacher, taught to think in terms of 
groups, often fails to inspire his classes be- 
cause of faulty method. Instead of appealing 
to the most intelligent and responsive mem. 
bers of a group, and by so doing building up 
a nucleus that will set a pace for the others, 
he, in order to keep the group together, ex- 
pends his energies in an appeal to those who 
are least responsive and intelligent. He is 
prone to forget that leaders in all worthy 
movements would fail to lift the level of 
those with whom they work if they per- 
mitted themselves to be held back by the 
least intelligent. 

To build up enthusiasm in any class, the 
teacher should first enlist the enthusiastic 
codperation of those most responsive and 
intelligent, and gradually this enthusiasm 
will filter down through the class. I do not 
mean, however, that he should neglect those 
of lower intelligence, but I do mean that he 
can reach them most successfully by inspir- 
ing those of greatest ability to set a high 
standard of scholarship for the class. 

True, many teachers deny that their en- 
thusiasm is constantly being dampened by 
the dullest pupils in their classes. But one 
cannot talk with these teachers for any 
length of time without discovering that they 
are mistaken. The fact that the burden of 
their conversation is concerning those who 
are on the lowest mental level in their classes 
proves the case. According to their con- 
versation, these dull pupils are taking all 
the joy out of teaching. Rarely do I hear 
teachers rejoicing in the satisfaction and in- . 
spiration they ge from working with those 
who have really keen intellects. Instead of 
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securing their codperation, teachers ignore 
this group almost entirely, feeling that they 
can take care of themselves. But are they 
taking care of themselves? I fear not; and 
this fear has been strengthened by inter- 
views that I have recently had with the 
seniors in eighteen high schools. In these 
interviews the bright pupils frankly con- 
fessed that they rarely studied—that they 
were able to absorb enough in each recita- 
tion to enable them to “get by.” 

Naturally we teachers deplore the fact that 
bright pupils are willing to shirk simply be- 
cause they can. We realize that the truest 
sign of genius is unwillingness to be held 
back by others. The genius, we are told, in- 
sists upon lifting himself above the masses. 
He hates mediocrity. I grant this, but the 
genius has a definite goal toward which he 
is working. Always he knows what he 
wants, and he desires it so much that he is 
willing to pay the price of success. Not so, 
however, with the average high school pupil. 
He is exceptional if he has a definite goal. 
Often, as he pursues his school work, he 
wonders what it is all about. Too often his 
teachers fail to show the relation that his 
studies have to any vocation he may choose. 


“SELLING” THE ScHOoL SuByECTS 


In many high schools the prevailing senti- 
ment among boys is unfavorable to superior 
school work. The boy who insists upon 
doing it is accused of “playing up to the 
teachers.” Whenever this condition pre- 
vails, the scholastic work of the entire school 
is usually low. Many teachers fail in their 
efforts to create enthusiasm in their classes 
because they do not sell to their pupils the 
subjects they teach. There are several rea- 
sons for this, and one is that the teachers 
themselves are not sold. This is particularly 
noticeable in communities given to the hir- 
ing of home teachers. Often, in their de- 
sire to be at home, these teachers consent to 
teach subjects they did not major in, and for 


which they have no enthusiasm nor special 
preparation. Another reason lies in the 
failure of teachers constantly to gather up-to- 
date material. Since teachers usually are 
dealing with inferior minds, they can easily 
drop into ruts if they are so inclined. Wide- 
awake teachers are constantly thinking of 
the ways which the subjects they teach are 
likely to function in the lives of their pupils. 
For example: I know an English teacher 
who visited several large newspaper plants 
and conferred with editors and reporters in 
order to learn about journalism. With the 
information thus gained she was able to in- 
crease the enthusiasm in her classes. 

A subject should be sold to a class at the 
time it is introduced. Success in teaching a 
subject largely depends upon the attitude the 
pupils have when they begin the work. I 
know a teacher who is able to teach Latin 
successfully to large numbers of boys be- 
cause she begins by showing the value of 
Latin to those who desire to become law- 
yers, druggists, doctors, dentists, chemical 
engineers, etc. Inasmuch as the pupils real- 
ize that they may want to enter one of these 
professions, they readily see why they should 
study Latin. Often at the opening of a 
semester enough time is wasted to enable 
a teacher to sell her subject. 


Wuy Some TEAcHERS FAIL 


Then, too, many teachers fail to create 
an enthusiastic following for the reason that 
they are childish in their own reactions to 
life situations. They have failed to grow 
up emotionally. The childish traits to 
which many teachers cling are almost too 
numerous to mention. How can a senior 
boy respect a teacher who is constantly 
quibbling and bickering with him? The 
fact that she resorts to bickering shows that 
she lacks the brains to reason as an adult 
should. How can an intelligent, level- 
headed girl respect the teacher who has 
“pets”? The teacher that flies into a tantrum 
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often loses the respect of an entire class. 
The teacher who takes herself too seriously, 
but fails to take her work seriously, is usu- 
ally childishly sensitive. Can supersensitive 
people create an enthusiastic following? 
Simply because children yield to moods is a 
poor excuse for teachers to do the same. Can 
a moody person discipline a moody person? 
Teachers should guard against adult-in- 
fantilism as they would against leprosy. 

Still others fail in their attempt to become 
leaders because they domineer rather than 
dominate. Adolescents resent a domineer- 
ing personality but quickly respond to one 
that is dominating. “Because I say so,” 
doesn’t satisfy an adolescent. He must be 
given reasons. To give adequate reasons 
requires breadth of scholarship, keen rea- 
soning powers, and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of adolescent psychology. Nothing is 
gained by preaching at pupils. Encourage 
a pupil to give his views and reasons before 
giving yours. If you ruthlessly ignore his 
views and reasons he is likely to ignore 
yours. Be very sure of your ground before 
you ignore the motives or intelligence of 
your pupils. Simply because you have au- 
thority is no reason why you should exer- 
cise it, unless it is necessary. Do not use all 
your ammunition on minor offenses, for if 
you do you will not be able to deal success- 
fully with those that are more serious, 
should they arise. 

To dominate, you should spare no energy 
in your efforts to build up strong personali- 
ties. Big people live with big thoughts, for 
we are only as large as the thoughts we live 
with. Often we have heard about the “little 
red schoolhouse.” Hasn’t the time come 
when we should hear more about the “little- 
read teacher”? Tell me how much a 
teacher reads and what she reads and I do 
not find it very difficult to determine her 
size. 

Recently a city of 80,000 gave a gold 
medal to a sixth grade teacher of seventy 


because, more than any other citizen, she had 
rendered outstanding service. As I talked 
with this teacher I was impressed with the 
breadth and thoroughness of her scholar 
ship. She was amply qualified to give 
courses in child psychology to many uni- 
versity professors. She was able to render 
this signal service because she knew chil- 
dren. Few of us realize how much children 
and young people crave to be understood. 


SYMPATHETIC AND INTELLIGENT LEADERSHIP 
NEEDED 


The failure of many homes, during these 
trying times, to exert an inspirational influ- 
ence upon their children places additional 
burdens upon the shoulders of teachers. The 
teacher that keeps the closest possible con- 
tact with the homes from which his pupils 
come is sure to exert a more sympathetic and 
intelligent leadership. 

Let us, then, as teachers refuse to let the 
required amount of rote work rob us of our 
initiative and enthusiasm. Let us, by con- 
stantly acknowledging our debt to society, 
keep our profession on the highest possible 
plane. Let us refuse to think in terms of 
groups, but train ourselves to think in terms 
of the needs of each pupil. Let us so teach 
that we shall appeal to the more intelligent, 
and in so doing enlist their codperation in 
bringing up to standard the work of those 
of lesser intelligence. Let us impress upon 
our pupils the relation of their present work 
to that of colleges and universities, and to 
whatever life work they may choose. Let 
us examine ourselves that we may overcome 
any tendency to react childishly to life situ- 
ations. Let us, by living with big thoughts, 
develop commanding personalities, that we 
may so inspire our pupils as to enable them 
to overcome the retarding influences in the 
home and in the community. 

If we do these things, the longer our. 
pupils are in school the more enthusiastic 
will they become concerning their work. 
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T. M. Ritey 


Assistant Supervisor, Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


The purpose of this article is to describe 
concisely and to illustrate in concrete 
fashion some aspects of the social studies 
program as it is being developed in the sec- 
ondary schools of Los Angeles. The discus- 
sion does not purport to offer a psychologi- 
cal or philosophical justification of the 
program indicated in the title. 

In an article of reasonable length, it 
would be impossible to describe the entire 
program in detail. On the other hand, a 
description of any one part of the program 
would not be satisfactory without one’s see- 
ing its relationship to preceding and subse- 
quent parts. Therefore a brief survey is 
offered of the social studies courses, pro- 
posed and in use in part, in grades seven 
through twelve. This is followed by a more 
detailed description with illustrations of the 
eleventh year course. 

This program of social studies for the 
secondary schools presupposes that in the 
elementary schools pupils have gained some 
acquaintance, first, with their immediate 
| surroundings, then, by increasing the area 
| of interest, with the state, nation, and world. 
The work on the elementary levels could 
probably be characterized best as a study of 
various peoples of the world or human 
geography with such degrees of compre- 
} hensiveness and enrichment with literary 
| and historical materials as may be appro- 
| priate to the several grades. 

The following description of courses for 
the secondary grades does not truly depict 
the present practice in Los Angeles. Rather 
does it present what we now believe would 
be a desirable program. This program is 
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partially in effect at present and changes are 
being made as rapidly as seems advisable 
considering the inertia inherent in a school 
system involving some 300,000 pupils and 
over 10,000 teachers. 


SEVENTH AND EicHTH YEARS 


Approximately one-third of the time of 
pupils in the seventh and eighth years is de- 
voted to a study of American life and its 
development. This is an integrative type 
of course offered with the following objec- 
tives in mind: 

1. The acquiring in socially helpful ways of a 
partial appreciation of what our forefathers 
did for us. 

. The beginning of an understanding of how 
the life about us has evolved out of the 
life of the past. 

. A recognition of the more important pres- 
ent-day American trends and problems. 
(Casner and Gabriel, Exploring American 
History.) 

. The cultivation of a taste for reading worth- 
while literature and the development of 
skills in oral and written expression. 


These objectives, when broadly inter- 
preted, imply the use of subject matter tra- 
ditionally assigned to the fields of English 
(literature, oral and written expression), 
geography, history, community civics, as 
well as some aspects of music and art. The 
course carries the title, “The American 
Epic,” and is organized about the following 
main themes: 


I. The Curtain Rises 
II. The Colonial American at Home 
III. President or King? 
IV. The Frontiersman 
V. The Farmer 
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VI. Men and Machines 
VII. Life in the Power Age 


The materials for this course are be- 
ing developed empirically and at present 
tentative units of work up to and includ- 
ing “The Frontiersman” have been pre- 


pared. 


NINTH AND TENTH YEARS 


On account of local circumstances, the re- 
vision of the course for ninth and tenth 
years has progressed more slowly than for 
the seventh and eighth or the eleventh and 
twelfth years. However, the present intent 
is that during these two years the pupil 
should become acquainted with other peo- 
ples of the world and their cultures as he 
did with American life and culture in the 
two preceding years, though necessarily on 
a much less comprehensive basis. This will 
probably become a two-period integrative 
course with the equivalent of about one 
semester devoted to the study of the life 
of some of the non-contemporary peoples 
and the remaining three semesters to social, 
economic, cultural, and political aspects of 
the lives of contemporary peoples. 


ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH YEARS 


The maturity of pupils in eleventh and 
twelfth years permits a more critical and 
interpretive treatment of materials. The 
learning experiences in years seven through 
ten as indicated above furnish a broad basis 
of general information with which the pupil 
may more or less intelligently attack real 
and vital present-day problems of social, 
economic, political, and international im- 
port. 

The eleventh year offers a one-period 
general social studies course dealing with 
significant present-day issues and _necessi- 
tating the use of data taken from any or all 
of the social sciences. This course, “Some 
Problems of American Citizenship,” is re- 
quired of all pupils and meets legal require- 


ments of the State of California by dealing 
with “American institutions and ideals” 
and “provisions and principles of the con- 
stitution.” It is designed to treat the basic 
and fundamental problems of contemporary 
life with which all American citizens 
should be familiar. Specialization in the 
more theoretical aspects of the social sci- 
ences is reserved to the twelfth year, where 
the following courses are offered as elec- 
tives: 


Economics 

Social Problems 
International Relations 
Occupational Orientation 
Pan-Pacific History 
California History 


On account of the change in the eleventh 
year from the traditional courses in United 
States History and Civics, United States 
History and Elementary Political Science 
may be added in the near future to the list 
of twelfth-year electives. 


Some ProsBLeMs oF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


This course is intended primarily for a 
single period in the social studies field, but 
it is being used in a few cases as the basis 
for a double-period social studies-English 
course. Opportunities for enrichment by 
extensive readings in current and other liter- 
ature of America, as well as training in 
skills of writing and speaking, are almost 
unlimited. 

With the present textbook situation, it 
seems advisable to consider social, economic, 
and international problems in the first sem- 
ester and problems of government in the 
second. However, with revision. of the 
course and introduction of other books it 
will probably be preferable to study socio- 
economic problems in the first semester and 
political (including international) problems 
during the second. 


Comment on, and quotations from, the 


introductory section of the syllabus for B-11 
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Social Studies? will reveal the nature of the 
course more in detail. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to recom- 
mend a general plan of topics and materials 
which may be used by teachers and pupils in 
developing a course in the classroom. A 
teacher cannot expect to follow closely a pre- 
scribed course of study without resulting in 
greater or lesser failure to utilize the initiative 
and special abilities of the teacher and the in- 
terests of the pupils, both of which are essen- 
tial to the best progress of learning activities. 

This is mot a detailed prescription of teach- 
ing materials or procedures. 


The aims are expressed as follows: 


1. To review the history of the United States 
in terms of major events and gross develop- 
ments. 

2. To study the nature of certain phases of 
present-day life in America and discover 
the outstanding trends and issues. 

3. To collect, organize, and present data con- 
tributory to an understanding or possible 
solution of vital and crucial social, eco- 
nomic, political, and international prob- 
lems of today. 


The course is organized about crucial 
present-day problems. Problems in the 
same general field are grouped together un- 
der titles which are referred to as problem- 
fields. With the exception of “Major 
Events and Developments in United States 
History,” which is merely a survey to serve 
as a working basis, the following are the 
problem-fields which make up the course: 


B-11 


I. Major Events and Developments in 
United States History 
II. Social and Cultural Problems 
III. Industry and Agriculture 
IV. Foreign Relations 


A-II 


I. Foundations of Government in the 
United States 

II. Law Making Activities 

III. Administration of Laws 


IV. Maintenance of Justice 


V. Public and Private Finance 
VI. Government and the Individual 
VII. Fundamental Principles of American 
Democracy—A Summarization 


What is a problem? 


The word “problem” is used with various 
connotations. It seems advisable, therefore, 
to define the word specifically as it is used 
here. A problem is considered to be an in- 
quiry into some perplexing political, social, 
economic, or industrial situation about which 
it is both desirable that the student should 
know something and possible for him to col- 
lect data. A problem may or may not admit 
of a definite solution. 

After a survey of the published works of 
some of the most prominent writers in the 
field of social studies, the following criteria 
have been set up: 


1. Each problem should have to do with some 
phase of a crucial present-day situation. 

2. Each problem should be of such nature 
and so stated that it will offer a challenge 
to the high school pupil. 

3. Each problem should be defensible to the 
pupil by virtue of its intrinsic interest or 
value. 

4. Problems should be carefully worded and 
put in question form. 

5. Problems should stimulate the desire to 
read current literature and should train one 
to read critically. 

6. Within each problem-field there should be 
problems differing in interest and scope. 
7. So far as possible, each problem should in- 
herently require investigation or research 
in history, geography, economics, political 

science, and related fields. 

8. Each problem should be within that range 
of degree of difficulty which is compre- 
hensible to eleventh year pupils—variations 
in mental ability and maturity considered. 

g. Each problem should contribute to the 
knowledge, skills, habits, and attitudes 
which are a part of the equipment of every 
rich, many-sided personality. 


Treatment of, and materials for, each problem- 


field: 


Since content and method of teaching are 
inseparable, it necessarily follows that the 
manner of teaching to be used in this course 


1 This syllabus is now in mimeographed form and only a limited number have been published. 
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is implied in the organization of the ma- 
terials. The following general scheme is used 
in the presentation of materials for each prob- 
lem-field: 


A. Introduction: 


“The introduction is intended to furnish 
the means by which a class may acquire a 
broad and general, although possibly some- 
what superficial, acquaintance with the prob- 
lem-field as a whole, and thus provide what 
some educational writers call a period of 
“orientation.” A series of questions and a 
list of titles for general reading are given to 
assist in this over-view of the entire field, 
which should be concerned mainly with the 
condition of affairs as they are today. 


B. Suggested Problems: 


After the introductory discussions and read- 
ings, during which the class may be expected 
to acquire a general knowledge of the nature 
of the problems of the field, the pupils may 
then knowingly choose one of the “Suggested 
Problems” which is of special interest to them 
or formulate others more to their liking. 


1. Background: 


For each problem an outline of historical 
background is given. This outline is not 
complete or in detail but is intended to 
furnish a basis for the study of the de- 
velopment of the situation or conditions out 
of which the problem arose. The back- 
ground materials for ,each problem should 
be studied by the class as a whole in order 
to have a common basis for understanding 
and interpretation of the results of their 
more specialized investigations of the re- 
search topics. 


2. Research Topics: 


In order to furnish data for an under- 
standing or possible tentative solution, each 
problem is divided into phases or topics 
which will need to be investigated by small 
groups or individuals. Some of these topics 
are given with page references to data avail- 
able in the classroom library or supple- 
mentary texts. A short bibliography is 
given for each problem. These references 
are not intended to be complete, but should 
serve as a beginning in the location of 
source materials. The use of the Readers’ 


Guide and all available current materials js 
essential and should soon become habitual, 


3. Summarization: 


After a period of work on any given prob. 
lem, there should be some manner of sum. 
marization by which each individual pupil 
would come into possession of the findings 
of the several investigations. This might 
be in the form of a tentative solution of 
the problem, a book on the subject con- 
tributed to by the entire class, a debate, 
or a test covering the essentials of the en- 
tire problem. 


C. Tests: 


Tests should be both factor and power tests, 
A knowledge of important facts in a problem. 
field is important but should not dominate 
the testing program. Experimentation and 
practice are greatly needed in the use of 
power tests in which pupils are allowed to 
use books, libraries, and other sources. At 
least half the testing done should be of this 
latter kind. 


Time apportionment: 


The amount of time to be devoted to each 
of the divisions of study is not definitely speci- 


fied. Backgrounds and abilities of pupils and 
manner of handling the materials by the 
teachers vary so greatly that a rigid schedule 
of progress for all classes would be unwise. 
It is suggested, however, that a maximum of 
from 5 to 10 weeks be allowed for the survey 
of Major Events and Developments and that 
the remainder of the time in the B-11 semester 
be about equally divided among the three 
problem-fields. In some cases less than five 
weeks may be enough for the preliminary 
survey. It should be remembered that the 
first few weeks are for a survey and not fot 
a detailed study of the complete chronology 
of United States history. 

No limitations or specifications as to the 
amount of time for each problem or the order 
in which they are attacked are suggested ex- 
cept that at least one from each of the three 
problem-fields should be attempted. It is con- 
ceivable that the entire semester’s work might 
consist of the preliminary survey and only one 
problem from each field provided these were 
treated in a very thoroughgoing manner. 

As a matter of departmental administration, 
it may prove expedient to have some agree- 
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ment among teachers in order to avoid having 
so many classes working on one problem at 
a given time that sufficient materials will not 
be available to all. 


Books and magazines: 

For the present it is necessary to consider 
Guitteau, History of the United States, and 
Magruder, American Government, as text- 
books in the B-11 and A-11 terms respectively. 
These will have to be supplemented by ma- 
terials from the general library and, whenever 
possible, by sets of books in the classrooms. 
A list of titles thought to be desirable for the 
dassroom library during the B-11 term fol- 
lows: 


Atkins 
World 

Faulkner and Kepner, America, Its His- 
tory and People 

Forman, S. E., Sidelights on Our Social 
and Economic History 

Langsam, W. C., The World Since 1914 

President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, Recent Social Trends 

Rugg, H. O., Introduction to Problems 
of American Culture 

Tugwell and Hill, Our Economic Society 

World Almanac 


and Wubnig, Our Economic 


In addition to these, as many current maga- 
zines and newspapers as possible should be 
made available to pupils. 


The American Observer 
Literary Digest 
Scholastic 


Current History 
Pathfinder 
Readers’ Digest 


Habitual reading outside the classroom 
should be vigorously encouraged. 


The following materials relative to prob- 
lems of industry and agriculture are offered 
by way of illustration. That which might 
be considered as superfluous to the purpose 
at hand, such as titles of the reading lists 
and bibliographies, has been omitted. Items 
under “Background” and “Research Topics” 
fare given for the first problem. For other 
problems in this field only the statement 
of the problem and summarization appear. 


ProsieMs oF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


A. Introduction (see treatment of, and ma- 
terials for, each problem-field) 

The following questions and reading list 
are suggested for use in the overview of the 
problem-field: 


1. What is meant by the terms “industry” 
and “agriculture”? 

2. How do affairs in this field affect the 
welfare of the members of the class? 

3. What large groups of people are con- 
cerned about these problems? 

. What articles in the morning paper car- 
ried news of developments in industry 
and agriculture? 

. What are the principal industries of Los 
Angeles, their products, and what markets 
do they supply? 

. How do the industries and agriculture 
in and about Los Angeles differ from 
those in other parts of the United States? 


B. Suggested Problems: 


The discussion and reading indicated above 
will probably suggest certain definite problems 
within the field which members of the class 
will want to investigate. Among the possible 
problems are those for which materials are 
offered in the following pages; however, if 
there are others which appeal to the teacher 
and class more and are of equal or greater 
value, they should be given consideration. 


1. What were the underlying causes of the 
1929-1933 depression, and what has been 
and is being done to correct our eco- 
nomic disorder? 


a. Background 


Business cycles 
Prosperity, panic, depression, recovery 
Panic of 1819 
Causes 
Business and living conditions 
Effects and means of recovery 
Panic of 1837 
Panic of 1857 
Panic of 1873 
Panic of 1893 
Panic of 1907 


. Research Topics 
_ (Note: The New Deal is of such re- 
cent date that little material is available 
in our textbooks or classroom library, 
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hence most of the materials will have 
to be found in other sources.) 
Causes of the Depression of 1929-1933 
Rugged individualism 
Exploitation of natural resources 
Substitution of inanimate energy for 
man-power 
Mass production 
Profits and wages 
Debts resulting from the World War 
(See Lewis, E. E., Primer of the 
New Deal) 
Growth of Installment Buying 
Foreign Loans and Trade in the 20’s 
Wall Street in 1929 
Relation of Tariffs and Depressions 
Unemployment 
R. F.C. 
Election of 1932 
The New Deal—Organization and 
function of the various administra- 
tive agencies 


. Summarization 
In light of the history of earlier de- 
pressions and knowledge of causes and 
efforts to recover from the more re- 
cent one, formulate statements of sev- 
eral fundamental principles which 


might help to prevent depressions in 
the future. 


d. Bibliography 


2. Why is it necessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to offer farm relief and what is 


the probability that the policies of the 


present administration will secure the de. 
sired results? 


Summarization 

Formulate recommendations concerning 
current agricultural problems which you 
would be willing to support if you were 
the Congressman from your district. 


. Does further consolidation and regula. 


tion of the railroads by the federal gov. 
ernment seem desirable for the promo 
tion of general welfare? 


Summarization 


In light of the history and present status 
of the railroads, evaluate the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 and 
its administration. 


. Should the power resources be regulated 


or owned and operated by the govern 
ment? 


Summarization 
Debate 

Resolved: That the city of Los Angeles 
should furnish her citizens light and 
power by means of one or more munic- 
ipally owned and operated plants. 


. What seem to be the trends in the de 


velopment of the principal issues between 
capital and labor in the United States 
today? 


Summarization 


Interpret the New Deal in terms of 
the controversy between capital and labor. 
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SuPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
Derinep 

Supervised correspondence study is a type 
of instruction in which a correspondence 
center—for example, a university extension 
division or a private correspondence school— 
codperates with high schools in providing 
courses that could not otherwise be made 
available. The correspondence center pro- 
vides the course materials, evaluates the 
pupils’ written responses, and makes sugges- 
tions for the improvement of their work. 
The supervisor in the local high school sets 
aside a period in the regular school day for 
study of the extension course by the pupil, 
provides conditions favorable to study, 
furnishes the pupil with the course material 
as it is needed, and collects the written re- 
sponses, scoring some and sending others on 
to the correspondence center for grading. 

This method of instruction was first used 
by Mr. H. C. Mitchell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan, in 1923. 
At present it is employed in many states, 
among which Nebraska is in the front rank. 
Beginning with one school in 1929, there 
were more than eighty Nebraska high 
schools using supervised correspondence 
study during the school year 1933-34. The 
Extension Division at the University of 
Nebraska has already developed sixty se- 
mester courses on the high school level 
especially for supervised correspondence 


+Gaumnitz, Walter H., High School Lessons by Mail. Bulletin 1933, No. 13. 
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study, and others are in process of prepara- 
tion. Courses used for regular correspond- 
ence study can be adapted to use under 
supervision. A valuable discussion of super- 
vised correspondence study is available in a 
bulletin by Gaumnitz.* 

Supervised correspondence study is valu- 
able, in the first place, because it enables a 
high school to offer a much greater variety 
of courses than could otherwise be made 
available. Thus a wide array of electives 
are at hand to meet vocational and avoca- 
tional needs of high school pupils, to provide 
for irregular pupils, especially in the small 
school where limited offerings or the use 
of alternation make it difficult to adapt the 
program to those who are out of step be- 
cause of illnesses, failures, or moving about, 
and to care for post-graduates and adults 
who wish to continue their education. 
Supervised correspondence study is valuable, 
in the second place, because it tends to make 
high school instruction more economical in 
that small classes can be taught by this 
method rather than by a locally employed 
teacher. Moreover, supervised correspond- 
ence study may be used to help relieve the 
administrator in small schools of part of his 
teaching load and thus leave him free to 
devote more of his time to administration 
and supervision. This promotes economy 
in a real sense. Supervised correspondence 
study is, valuable, in the third place, because 


Washington, D. C., United States 
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it constitutes a most useful vehicle for the 
improvement of the curriculum and of 
teaching methods used, particularly when 
the courses are used as guides or teaching 
aids in regularly taught classes. Since the 
materials are prepared by experts who pre- 
sumably are thoroughly conversant with re- 
cent advancements in subject matter and in 
teaching method, improvements can be in- 
troduced almost at once. ‘This direct 
method of effecting improvement thus re- 
places the less rapid method of teacher-train- 
ing or self-improvement through reading 
or self-improvement through reading and 
summer study. 

The courses prepared at the University of 
Nebraska, at least, are built according to the 
unit plan and are loose-leaf. One of the 
numerous advantages of this type of organi- 
zation is that a section or more can be re- 
vised without disturbing the continuity or 
order of the rest of the course. 


Tue Course In ORIENTATION AND GUIDANCE 


One of the courses which provide for 
practice in citizenship is entitled “A Course 
in Orientation and Guidance for Ninth 
Grade Pupils.”? The course aims to teach 
the pupil about himself, his school, and the 
vocational world abour him, and to so guide 
him that he will gain most from, and con- 
tribute most to, his high school life during 
the four years he attends. The following 
seven units are included in this course: 


Unit I: Schools of the Past 


This unit, three weeks in length, describes 
the schools of long ago as well as the schools 
which our grandparents and parents attended. 
Thus the pupils are given a proper perspective 
for and a fuller appreciation of the schools of 
today. 


Unit II: Your School Today 


Here are discussed the costs and rewards of 
high school life. The students are given a 
definite idea of why they go to school, both for 


their own good and for the good of the state, 
They are told who pays for their education 
and how the tax moneys are collected. The 
part played by boards of education, superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers is told in a 
meaningful way. Finally there is a discussion 
of curricular offerings in which the different 
courses are evaluated. 


Unit III: Making Yourself an Effective Worker 

in School 

In this unit the pupil is aided in developing 
systematic and effective habits of work. He is 
helped not only through the actual planning 
of time schedules but also by being required to 
live by these schedules and report any devia. 
tions. In this way the actual practice of good 
citizenship is introduced, for, after all, to bea 
good and useful citizen a boy or girl must be 
able to work effectively no matter what the 
task. 


Unit IV: Making Yourself a Good Citizen 


Here, first of all, is explained what it means 
to be a good citizen. The practice given in 
this unit will be discussed later. 


Unit V: How to Choose a Vocation 


This unit makes clear to the pupils what 
they must know in order to choose their life's 
work wisely. They are taught that it is neces- 
sary to make a wise choice in order to have a 
happy life in work for which they are best 
suited. An important sub-unit includes prac 
tice in self-analysis. The other sub-units are: 
“Why We Need a Vocation”; “Looking Over 
the Vocations”; “Preparation for a Vocation’; 
“Difficulties of Rural Boys and Girls in Choos- 
ing a Job”; “Vocational Problems of Girls.” 


Unit VI: Our World of Work 


A view of the vocations, grouped as to type 
of work, is offered here. This rather intensive 
study is made in order that pupils may know 
from what kinds of work they may choose and 
then, too, it gives them an intelligent and ap 
preciative outlook on life. 


Unit VII: You Choose Your Vocation 


In this last unit every pupil chooses a voc 
tion and studies it thoroughly, both as to its 
advantages and disadvantages. While it is true 
that many of the pupils will not follow this 
vocation ultimately, making a choice gives 


? Broady, K. O., and others, A Course in Orientation and Guidance for Ninth Grade Pupils, Extension Division, 
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them an objective, and shows them how to in- 
vestigate a particular vocation in which interest 
may develop later. 

The last part of Unit VII has to do with the 
technique of securing a job. The pupils are 
instructed to interview one person who em- 
ploys help, ask him what qualities he likes to 
see in his workers, and then write a report of 
the interview. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CoursE TO PRACTICE 
IN CITIZENSHIP 

While the entire Orientation and Guid- 
ance course contributes to citizenship train- 
ing by its very nature, Unit III: Making 
Yourself an Effective Worker in School; 
Unit IV: Making Yourself a Good Citizen; 
and Unit V, sub-unit C: Self-Analysis, pro- 
vide definite practice by which pupils de- 
velop their social and civic personalities. In 
these units and the one sub-unit they are 
not merely told how to be good, useful citi- 
zens, but are given practice in living as use- 
ful citizens of their ages should live. Since 
a record of these practices is kept, the teacher 
may analyze the weaknesses of each pupil 
and by conference and suggestion help him 
to overcome them. The remainder of this 
article will be given to a presentation of 
some of these practices that make for 
worthy citizenship. 

The reader will recall that Unit III is 
concerned with learning to do effective 
work at school. In learning how to study, 
the pupils plan their whole day so that they 
will be more efficient. Along with text- 
book assignments and lesson-story material 
they are given some common-sense study 
suggestions, such as: “It is hard to study 
when you are tired and sleepy”; “You can- 
not study beside the radio loudly reporting 
a prize fight”; “Find the aim of the lesson, 
and find reasons and motives for studying 
it,” etc. The assimilative period requires 
certain procedures, of which the following 
are typical: 

Do you have a suitable place at home for 
study? Find or arrange a place at home as 
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nearly ideal for home study as possible. It 
may be a corner in your bedroom or perhaps a 
temporary arrangement in the kitchen. De- 
scribe the plans and tell what changes you 
have made to make the place more suitable for 
study. 


After a place for study has been provided, 
pupils are asked to make a study schedule 
which they are to use for one week before 
revising it in accordance with the experience 
obtained by using it. 


Make a definite daily schedule for each of 
the five school days, that is, a schedule for the 
school week. Make the schedule practical and 
usable for you, yourself. Starting next Mon- 
day, try to follow this schedule. At the end of 
each day or the next morning look at your 
schedule to see how well you followed it. 
Write down on another sheet of paper the de- 
partures you made from the schedule. For 
instance, if you talked to a friend during an 
hour assigned for study, or studied during a 
period assigned to play, record this on your 
paper. Finally, after you have tried this sched- 
ule for a week and have made a record of your 
departures from it, build a new schedule in the 
light of the week’s experience. You will have 
three things to hand in, (1) the original daily 
schedule, (2) the record of the departures from 
it for a week, and (3) the revised schedule. 
Place this material under B (1), (2), and (3) 
on the worksheets. 


Many such projects are included in this 
unit. 

Brief examples will suffice to show the 
practice side of Unit IV, which has to do 
with the study and practice of the traits of 
good citizenship. Here again we will quote 
directly from the assignment sheets. The 
first assignment concerns friendly relations 
with others, because a good citizen must get 
along with other people: 


1. Today you are to make a special endeavor 
to be friendly and courteous to as many 
people as you can. Perhaps you will have 
opportunities for little friendly services, 
such as picking up a pencil or opening a 
door. You are to report three such inci- 
dents; the incident may be only a word of 
greeting to someone you do not usually 
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speak to. In each case tell of the incident 
and how the person responded. You may 
speak to someone who replies in a cool 
manner or not at all, but do not let these 
few rebuffs discourage you or cause you to 
assume a cold attitude. Act sincerely and 
remember that such rebuffs are not always 
intentional. You are to describe below the 
incidents and tell how the persons re- 
sponded. Describe three incidents. 


Since a pleasant voice is a mark of an edu- 
cated, refined, person, an opportunity has 
been taken to call attention to manner of 
voice: 


Have you noticed how a well-toned, well- 
modulated voice arrests attention in a group? 
Listen to the various voices in your classroom. 

How many have pleasant voices? 

How many have shrill, rasping voices? —— 

How many talk too loudly? 

How many mumble their words? 

Underline the words which describe your 
voice. Get the opinion of others—your mother, 
a teacher, or a friend. 

. high 


. low 


shrill 
rasping 


. too loud 
. well-modulated 1 


good enunciation 
correct pronunciation 


I 6. 
2 7. 
3. medium 8. pleasant 
4 9. 
5 oO. 


Since a good citizen is willing to accept 
responsibility, pupils are asked to assume 
certain tasks at home aé their own. They 
then report on them in response to this as- 
signment: 


Make a list of your own responsibilities that 
you have assumed in your home. Name oth- 
ers that you might assume to lighten your 
parents’ work. 


In addition to these experiences just de- 
scribed, pupils are asked to be thoughtful 
concerning specific conduct requirements. 
After reading and discussion they are asked 
to formulate their thoughts in codes. These 
codes include a list of “don’ts” for cafeteria 


or lunchroom, rules for classroom conduct, 
home responsibilities, and character factors. 

A brief experience in self-analysis pro- 
vided in Unit V, sub-unit C, is good prac- 
tice in attaining a well-developed personal- 
ity. If good citizenship is a definite goal 
toward which to strive, it is good exercise 
for the pupil to determine his rating in those 
qualifications which entitle one to be called 
a good citizen. The analysis which pupils 
make in this section of the course includes 
physical traits and health, interests and edu- 
cational plans, aptitudes, school record, 
learning rate, social qualities and environ- 
ment. The school activities in which the 
pupil participates are also included in this 
analysis, which requires several weeks. 
Pupils make use of school records, the re- 
sults of aptitude tests, and physical examina- 
tions in obtaining the facts needed. With 
wise counseling this practice of evaluating 
oneself can be a major factor in character 
development, for strong points can be capi- 
talized and weak elements improved or 
eliminated. 


CoNcLUSION 


The course in Orientation and Guidance 
for ninth grade pupils has been used in ap- 
proximately its present form since Sep- 
tember, 1932. Scores of high schools in 
Nebraska are now offering it, most of them 
in classes taught by regular instructors who 
use the course material as a guide. No 
really objective evidence of the value of this 
course is available as yet, but superintendents 
who have used it in their schools for a 
period of several years say that pupils who 
have completed the work possess, to a su- 
perior degree, a sense of direction in their 
school program and are much better school 
citizens. No neutral nor adverse reports 
have been received. 





CHARACTER TRAINING FROM THE 
ARITHMETIC LESSON 


Harotp F. Hucues 


Director, Department of Visual Education, Fresno, California 


Accepting the thesis that all education 
is character education, we must needs 
specify that when we consider the character 
effects of the arithmetic lesson we are con- 
cerned only with those that are good. Much 
has been written about the character train- 
ing value of the activity program; readers 
of educational literature are also familiar 
with the character effects of extra-curricular 
activities; but in the minds of many teach- 
ers the arithmetic lesson in the elementary 
grades must always remain as conspicuous 
an example of drudgery as the washing of 
the dinner dishes. It is to prove that num- 
ber drill may be taken out of the drudgery 
category and made a force in character 
training that this article is written. 

Perhaps we should pause a moment to 
analyze what we mean by a good citizen. 
Various attributes are listed by each student 
of the subject. But always there is one 
basic underlying trait upon which all agree 
—that of assuming responsibility. What- 
ever divergence of opinion we may have as 
to the outward manifestations of citizen- 
ship, we nevertheless agree that the man 
or woman who maintains the respect of his 
fellow citizens is the one who not only 
assumes responsibility for his own perform- 
ance but has a little surplus energy to ex- 
pend in boosting others along the road. 
And, as we have not the ideal society in 
which everyone has attained that level, it 
follows that it is also the trait of a good 
citizen to recognize the need of aid and to 
accept it gracefully. On that phase more 
will be said later. 


DeveELopinc INpIvVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Can arithmetic be so taught that children 
will improve in their attitude toward ac- 
cepting responsibility? It has been done 
successfully in several of our city schools 
by an adaptation of the method of individual 
instruction. There is nothing particularly 
new about individualizing arithmetic drill. 
Fitting the school to the needs of the child 
has been widely accepted in theory if not in 


practice. The drilling of the individual 


pupil upon specific processes where his 
weaknesses are apparent is the natural out- 
growth of this idea—the natural antithesis to 
mass drill, which, in spite of all efforts at 


homogeneous groupings, can only minister 
to the needs of the few while either boring 
or mystifying the remainder of the class. 
The handling of the individual instruc- 
tion method demands a clear conception 
on the part of both teacher and administra- 
tor of the balance that must be kept between 
materials for the individual and materials 
for socialization. The application of arith- 
metic may well be considered social. The 
skillful teacher finds ways of incorporating 
into her instructional program a wealth of 
such applications. Accounts handled for a 
school party, scoring various teams on the 
playground, listing percentage tables of 
games, measuring and laying off play spaces, 
keeping accounts of the school cafeteria— 
these and dozens of other applications are 
social in scope and excellent in applying 
arithmetical knowledge. But computation 
—the actual drill on combinations and 
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arithmetical facts—becomes wasteful in 
group procedure. These are the things every 
individual has to master for himself. 


Dritt MATERIALS AND THEIR Proper Use 


The individualization comes in these drill 
processes. And by individualization we do 
not mean the transferring of class methods 
from the textbook plan to the workbook 
idea. We mean that each individual checks 
out on only the processes with which he is 
not familiar. Our plan could use any of the 
excellent drill pads which have been worked 
out. Three requirements must be filled: the 
work must be scientifically graded; it must 
have sufficient drill material; and it must, 
above all things, have a series of tests 
whereby the student is enabled to locate his 
own weaknesses. Only by such a means is 
economy of time served. 

As in many school systems economy had 
to be considered. It is an open controversy 
whether or not schools spend more time and 
money trying to avoid the purchase of work- 
books than in admitting that they are a legit- 
imate expense. That controversy is not 
settled in the classroom. ‘Teachers faced 
with the alternative of using a limited 
amount of material or doing without usually 
find a means of making,the limited amount 
do the work. Our schools were granted 
enough practice books so that the pages 
could be mounted on heavy kraft paper. 
Each class received six pads and two answer 
books. Mounted, these furnished three 
copies of each exercise and one of the 
answers. The exercises were arranged in a 
filing box with cardboard dividers to assist 
in finding the required exercise quickly. 

This describes the mechanical part of the 
plan. The character training comes through 
the proper use of these materials. A pupil 
must be sold on the idea that it is his re- 
sponsibility to find and remove his own 
arithmetical difficulties. He must come to 
realize that, regardless of all the attention 


and care his teacher may give him, his suc- 
cess in computation depends entirely upon 
his own efforts. There is no magic in 
equipping a room with a file of arithmetic 
exercises. A skillful teacher is necessary to 
transfer the responsibility of accomplishment 
from her shoulders to those of the pupil. The 
teacher who wishes to make herself an in- 
dispensable factor in the pupil’s progress can- 
not do it. Pupil responsibility is best 
fostered by the teacher who recognizes that 
she is in the classroom to help the pupil find 
himself. 

Standardized tests are a necessary part of 
this system of instruction because the teacher 
needs help in finding the level upon which 
the child should work, and the child must be 
able to chart his improvement if the self-im- 
posed task is to satisfy. We use the Stan- 
ford Achievement test in arithmetic at the 
beginning of the fall semester. A class chart 
is then filled out showing the age of the 
pupil at the opening of school and the com- 
putation and reasoning ages as determined 
by the test. This score enables the teacher 
to decide where the tests for proficiency 
should be started. The pupil selects the 
designated test and works out the problems 
on scratch paper, using the mounted page 
as he would a textbook. When he com- 
pletes the test his exercise is corrected from 
the filed answer sheet. For the new pupil 
this checking may be done by the teacher; 
at other times it is done by a pupil checker; 
but the pupil who has gained the idea that 
he is working on his own responsibility may 
check the work himself. This latter group 
constantly grows in size as the character 
training functions. 

If this first test shows no apparent weak- 
ness, the pupil takes progressively higher 
numbers until he strikes a test that shows 
a flaw in his arithmetical foundation. Then 


he takes the corresponding exercise and ° 


drills on it until he is able to go through the 
test without making a mistake. 





ex 
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INDIVIDUAL ProcrREss CHART 


The chart showing his chronological and 
arithmetic ages is posted in the classroom. 
Each child is able to refer to it at any time 
to see how far his E.Q. (Educational Quo- 
tient) is from 100. Some psychologists will 
protest that this is wrong—that those below 
grade will develop an inferiority complex, 
while those with a high E.Q. will become 
self-satisfied. We have not experienced any 
of these difficulties in practice, due to several 
factors. In the first place the idea of grade 
has largely been done away with. We are 
rapidly working toward a “no failure” pro- 
gram—a grade a year for every pupil re- 
gardless of capacity. Each child is expected 
to develop what ability he has but is not 
blamed for that which is no fault of his 
own. Secondly, the schools where this plan 
is in use have discarded homogeneous group- 
ings. The classes are “mill run,” as it were. 
They are grouped by social age, which per- 
mits some variation in development but 
leaves a wide spread of accomplishment on 
the chart. There is some stigma attached to 
being the only one below grade, but this 
stigma disappears when your chart is 
merely an indication of a contract you have 
ahead of you. While the standing of each 
one is common property of all, in practice 
very few pay any attention to anything but 
his own accomplishment. 

The failure complex is removed also by 
the fact that everyone accomplishes on his 
own level as soon as he accepts his task. 
Large charts are made for each process in 
arithmetic. The numbers of the available 
exercises are listed horizontally and the 
names of the pupils are listed vertically. For 
every exercise checked out, the pupil fills 
in the proper square. In this way accom- 
plishment becomes a thrilling adventure as 
soon as the pupil finds out that honest and 
sincere work raises his quotient, but that 
filling in a square for work poorly and dis- 
honestly done fools only himself. As all 


members of the class are working on differ- 
ent exercises, and as blank spaces may indi- 
cate either tasks to do or tasks that are 
skipped because of proficiency, no invidious 
comparisons are made on these charts. 

What about the pupil who is bored with 
class explanations because he already knows 
all the answers? He does not waste his 
time. When his E.Q. is well above 100 he 
is free to put in his time on some other task. 
Sometimes he works for the sheer joy of 
accomplishment; sometimes he is below in 
another tool subject and can use the time 
to advantage in bringing up that score; 
sometimes he uses his leisure for pleasure 
reading, developing social study projects, or 
in furthering the work of school committees. 
Sometimes in his spare time he helps some- 
one who is having difficulties. 


Goop Crt1zEns Give AND Accept AID 


Earlier in the article the suggestion was 
given that there would be more on the sub- 
ject of the good citizenship involved in giv- 
ing and accepting aid. The use of the 
helper is an essential part of the civic train- 
ing in this method of teaching. In difficult 
cases the teacher takes personal supervision, 
but in a great many situations the weak 
pupil gets more effective assistance from the 
pupil helper than from the teacher, because 
their levels of interest are not so far apart. 
Drill with flash cards, patient checking of 
numerous problems, careful blackboard 
drill—these are things the good student is 
quite capable of doing. Aiding others gives 
him a glow of satisfaction and a valuable 
training in good citizenship. Will not the 
poor student get the helper to do all his 
work for him? Not if the teacher has done 
her work in placing upon the pupil the 
responsibility for progress. The pupil soon 
learns that there is no short cut to skill. 

Sometimes it is more difficult to convince 
the pupil to be helped that the other student 


is able to give him the assistance he needs. 
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Here again the skill of the teacher is brought 
into play in selling the idea that it is good 
citizenship to accept aid when it is needed. 
One sixth grade boy complained to the 
teacher that it was her job to help him and 
that he did not wish aid from a pupil 
helper. The teacher patiently figured out 
the number of minutes of the school day 
that could be allotted to arithmetic and 
divided it by the number of pupils in the 
room. The protestant readily saw that he 
needed far more time than that expended 
upon him if he was to reach his quotient 
of 100. From that time on he was quite 
willing to accept help. The little conference 
improved both his arithmetic and _ his 
attitude. 


Pupit RESPONSIBILITY REFLECTED IN ScHOOL 
ATMOSPHERE 

Classrooms in which this method is used 
present a different atmosphere to the visitor. 
The teacher is usually found in the back of 
the room with pupils consulting her for 
advice in removing their difficulties. Stu- 
dents move freely about the room intent 
upon various tasks. The visitor might even 
be surprised to find no teacher in the room, 
but the fact would not be apparent from the 
actions of the pupils. , The atmosphere re- 
sults from the fact that the students do their 
work not because the teacher has assigned 
it and takes the responsibility of accomplish- 
ment, thus making it a legitimate game to 
fool her if possible, but because they have 
set certain tasks for themselves and they find 
the accomplishing of those tasks most vital 
and interesting. 

Of course character is not built in a 


semester and all disciplinary problems do 
not disappear as soon as the new type of 
arithmetic teaching is begun. But problems 
generally arise from the fact that the pupil 
does not immediately see that the solution 
of his difficulties lies within himself. Dis. 
cipline is administered by selling, not by 
compulsion. New pupils entering the class 
are often troublesome until they accommo. 
date themselves to the new ideals. At first 
there is a slump because there is no teacher 
at the elbow prodding the laggard onward 
as soon as one assigned task is completed. 
The speed with which each new pupil fits 
into the plan depends upon the quality of 
salesmanship the teacher has acquired. But 
as soon as the ideal is established, the pupil 
makes startling gains in arithmetical ability, 
It is no uncommon thing for a pupil in the 
sixth grade to raise his arithmetic age twelve 
months in a space of six weeks. Many a 
pupil is considered a failure in arithmetic 
because someone has supposed that learning 
addition combinations made the teaching of 
subtraction unnecessary. When he finds his 
weakness and has a short drill in correct pro- 
cedure, the effect on his computation is 
magical. When a child discovers that an 
incorrect use of the zero has caused him to 
receive a low mark in arithmetic, his gain, 
too, seems phenomenal. 

Progress comes rapidly for each and every 
pupil as soon as he discovers that the task 
not done today is waiting for him tomor- 
row. And aside from the arithmetic gains, 
the idea of pupil responsibility tones up the 
entire school attitude. Ethical character 
training comes into and from the arithmetic 
lesson. 
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NEW WORK FOR THE PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


In nearly every town or city in the United 
States, groups have been organized for the 
purpose of offering some help to schools. 
They have been called Mothers’ Clubs, 
Parent Councils, Kindergarten Circles, but 
more often they are known as the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Of all our social forces at work on the 
problems of society, the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is the most misunderstood. Its 
development and growth have been marked 
by opposition and struggle. Much criticism 
has been heaped upon it. Educators and 
lay citizens alike have viewed the move- 
ment with suspicion. Those who did seek 
to promote its growth did so largely through 
faith in its potentialities rather than from 
admiration of its actual accomplishment. 

And yet this movement has grown by 
leaps and bounds. It is socially significant 
that 1,500,000 individuals were officially re- 
corded as members of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., in 1931. This does 
not include thousands of independent asso- 
ciations located everywhere which have 
no connection with nationally organized 
groups. 

Such an organization, one of the few ex- 
amples in the United States of spontaneously 
initiated local activity with volunteer leader- 
ship, has weathered the vicissitudes of over 
seventy years of growth and expansion. It 
has had an influence on educational legisla- 
tion, on public opinion regarding education, 
and on the conception of the parent’s role 
in education. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the association deserves much more than a 
superficial examination and that it has a 
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potential importance of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

As we trace the development of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, we realize that 
to the casual observer this association had 
little importance. Unfortunate examples of 
politically organized groups caused the aver- 
age citizen to consider it a meddlesome 
and bothersome group. Even schoolmen, 
alarmed at the sudden entrance of this as- 
sociation in school affairs, and jealous of 
their professional functions as educators, 
exerted their influence to keep the work un- 
important and unobtrusive. As a result, 
the activities of local associations were di- 
rected into new and in many ways less 
important fields. They turned to a large 
extent to the task of raising money for the 
purchase of school equipment, to the ar- 
rangement of entertainments, and to other 
non-educational activities. 

Lay leadership itself became confused as 
to its purpose. Although organized in 1897 
to educate parents for child welfare, a host 
of factors crept out of a changing and com- 
plex social order to influence the association 
to participate in a multitude of activities not 
directly related to the purposes for which 
it was organized. This wide diffusion of 
interests and its inability to understand its 
true purpose and function have done more 
than anything else to militate against the 
success of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

However, a new philosophy of education, 
together with a growing feeling that society 
is in need of some great force which will 
bring together the school and the home, has 
caused both educators and parents to view 
the Parent-Teacher Association with fresh 
vision ‘and to see the possibility of it as a 
medium for parent education. 
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The new type of educator is stating more 
clearly than ever the potentialities of the 
organization; he does not dread the interest 
and pressure of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation as his predecessors did. He now 
realizes that the schools need the support 
of interested citizens in many crises. The 
schools cannot do their work without money 
and taxpayers must vote the money. They 
cannot gain general acceptance for innova- 
tions and new methods without the support 
and understanding of the parents and other 
citizens. Moreover, because of conflicting 
attitudes of social behavior, the child needs 
an understanding, trained parent as never 
before in history, and the school cannot ex- 
pect maximum results from its work unless 
it is supported at home by intelligent par- 
ents. The school and the home are irrev- 


ocably bound together in this civilization. 

To meet these problems and to justify its 
existence, the Parent-Teacher Association of 
the future will need to do four things: 


1. Restate its purposes and function. The aims 
of the association must be directed toward 
definite accomplishment. In a study! of 
several hundred Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the writer found a wide disparity be- 
tween the aims of the association and its 
actual work or activity. 

2. Influence the establishment of a “parent 
education” program within the school sys- 
tem. The Board of Education should re- 
lease money to support such a program. No 
other institution in American life is 
equipped to disseminate important knowl- 
edge needed today by rank-and-file citizens. 
The Parent-Teacher Association should take 
the leadership in this plan. 

. Unify its program of activity. The prob- 
lem selected by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation should be based on local needs and 
should be unified under one central theme 
or goal called a unit of work or activity. 
Everything the association does must con- 
tribute toward the solution of the problem 
selected. Method of approach should be 
logical and carefully thought out. 


1 Achievement of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Columbia University, 1934. 


4. Establish proper school and home relation. 
ships. Opportunity must be made for par. 
ents to continue their active interest jp 
school work. It involves the important 
question of legitimate participation of the 
Parent-Teacher Association in the educa- 
tional process and at the same time respect 
ing the professional functions which belong 
to the teacher. Lay participation is neces- 
sary, if not for control, certainly for educa- 
tional policy making. 


Whether the Parent-Teacher Association 
will in the future rise to the full potency of 
its possible influence depends to a great ex- 
tent on its methods and techniques, its clear 
conception of purpose, its program of ac- 
tivities, and its relationship to school and 
society. The movement, in spite of its 
obvious weaknesses, has become an enter- 
prise with which the modern educator must 
reckon. He will have to join with parents 
to work out ways and means which will 
help organizations reach their full potenti- 
ality. 

Emer S. Hoxseck, Principal, 
Woodrow Wilson School, 
Passaic, N. J. 


A NEW WAY TO SCORE TESTS 


The industrial revolution has in a meas- 
ure been responsible for the introduction of 
new-type tests. These objective tests— 
standardized and local—are often bulky, 
costly, and hard to score rapidly and accv- 
rately. The need for real economies in the 
cost of test materials and in the time and 
cost of scoring has resulted in the use of 
separate answer sheets with mimeograph, 
carbon, chemical, and perforation marking 
schemes. These devices permit greater efh- 
ciency in scoring than can be obtained by 
the usual methods of using a key, but they 
do not eliminate the drudgery and errors of 
counting answers. Electrical machines have 
also been used experimentally to score tests.’ 


By Elmer S. Holbeck. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
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The possibility of using scales to facilitate 
scoring, however, seems to have been men- 
tioned only as a joke in connection with the 
grading of essays. Scales, nevertheless, are 
used in check weighing, in counting hypo- 
dermic needles in gross lots, in inventory 
counting, in ingredient mixing, and in 
many other operations where accuracy and 
speed are imperative. We have therefore 
devised a testometer which indicates with 
weighing accuracy the number of correct 
answers to an objective test. 

To facilitate the weighing of test scores 
a student indicates his answers to the ques- 
tions by using a “perforated answer card” 
which consists of two duplicate cardboards 
with 500 holes, between which is held one 
thin or second sheet of typewriter paper. 
The top cardboard is about a half inch 
shorter at the bottom than the other, so that 
a student can write his name, class, and the 
like on the inserted sheet of paper. He 


then answers a given question by punching 


with a pencil point through the right hole. 


For example, if the student thinks that the 
correct answer to the first question of a mul- 
tiple-choice or matching test is the third, 
he will punch through the paper in the 
third hole of the first row of holes. If the 
fifth question is true-false, and he decides 
that the statement is true, he will punch 
through the first hole in the fifth row of 
holes. And so on until he has tried to an- 
swer from 100 to 250 selective answer ques- 
tions. After a set of these perforated an- 
swer cards have been punched by a class 
and then collected, the correct answers are 
counted by weighing. 

The apparatus used in weighing answers, 
called a testometer, is essentially simple in 
principle. It consists of a frame and a 
weight elevator which is a block about % 
of an inch thick, and in length and breadth 
about the dimensions of the perforated an- 
swer card. In it are 500 holes exactly cor- 
responding to the holes in the answer card. 


And in setting up the apparatus for weigh- 
ing a particular test the operator inserts, in 
each hole that corresponds with the hole in 
the answer card which should be punched 
by the student, a slender wire pin with a 
head that is larger than the hole in the 
elevator. The pins or weights project per- 
pendicular to the elevator and are acted on 
by a vertical force (gravity). They are light 
enough, however, so that if the paper 
has not been punched in a given answer 
hole, the paper will suffice to hold up that 
weight. In scoring a given answer card, the 
operator first simply places it on the frame 
(side rails make positioning very easy). 
Then he lowers the weight elevator. At 
every place where a correct hole has been 
punched a weight falls to the rectangular 
platter of a scale, which is slightly below the 
answer card; but in all other cases the 
weights are held up. On the experimental 
model the weighing is very accurate; it is 
as reliable as the scales used to determine 
the count by weight. To verify this we 
have rescored answer cards and we have 
also noted that the low coefficient of friction 
is approximately constant. The weighing 
is very rapid too. It is possible to lower the 
weight elevator as fast as one cares to move; 
in fact the action is so fast that a test can be 
scored in less than a second, if an automatic 
scale is used that has a device for dampen- 
ing the oscillations of the indicator. The 
present apparatus calls for a reading of the 
scale while the weight elevator is down; 
when the weight elevator lifts itself the in- 
dicator automatically goes back to zero. 
It is also possible to correct the examinee’s 
mistakes with the apparatus. 

It is evident that the use of the testome- 
ter, which is simple, fast, and accurate, re- 
sults in a great saving over ordinary mark- 
ing and counting of test responses. The 
use of the perforated answer card enables 
the examiner to file the test blanks or book- 
lets for later use; the answer card may be 
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used again merely by inserting another sheet 
of low grade paper. The use of the test- 
ometer also frees the teacher from monoto- 
nous work so that he may devote more time 
to real teaching, and makes it possible for 
him to report scores to students when they 
are most likely to have favorable effects. 
Noe B. Curr, 
Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 


PILGRIM UNIT IN FIFTH GRADE 


Atter the children had read Pilgrim 
stories for several days, the art teacher asked 
them if they would like to draw pictures of 
what they had been reading about. All the 
children responded enthusiastically and said 
they were going to have a play that told 
the story about Pilgrims. The teacher began 
by telling the class that a series of pictures 
which told a story was called a frieze. Some 
child immediately suggested that we tell the 
story in pictures. 

The children made a list of the scenes 
for our frieze, each scene being a complete 
unit. Many were suggested and _ several 
eliminated. The final list of units read: 


The Pilgrims in England 

The Pilgrims in Holland 

The Mayflower on the High Seas 

The Landing of the Pilgrims 

The Pilgrims Hunting for Food 

The Pilgrims Building Their Homes 

The Coming of Squanto with Corn to Plant 
The Harvest 

The First Thanksgiving 


Tue Frieze 


The procedure was interesting in that 
every child in the room had a part in mak- 
ing the frieze. A day was spent on each 
unit. Paper 12” x 18” was passed to each 
child, who made a complete picture of his 
own. Wrapping paper on a large easel was 
placed in front of the class. The class de- 


cided the center of interest, its place on the 
paper, and other things that might be added 
to complete the story (keeping in mind cer- 
tain art principles). 

The child who made the best drawing 
of a certain thing was allowed to come for- 
ward to the easel and draw it on the frieze, 
As many as a dozen children worked on 
a single unit. After all nine of the units 
were finished they were glued together in 
one long strip. 

The children wrote the play in four acts. 


Tue Pray 


Act I. For this unit it was decided to draw 
a fireplace around which women were knit- 
ting. This gave an excellent opportunity to 
draw seated figures in various attitudes. 

Act II. The Holland scene is outdoors, with 
Dutch and English children playing. The 
background is appropriate with windmills, 
dykes, and tulips. 

Act III. Units 3 and 4 illustrate this act. 
The third unit shows the Mayflower sailing on 
the high seas. In Scene 4 the Mayflower is 
riding at anchor, while a boat-load of Pilgrims 
is landing. In both these units are excellent 
wave designs and cloud patterns. 

Act IV. Pioneer life in the new country is 
illustrated by the hunter with gun poised to 
shoot a deer. The next unit (Scene 6) shows 
how the Pilgrims built their homes—a man is 
chopping down a tree, with children looking 
on. Scene 7 shows a Pilgrim man receiving 
corn from an Indian. Scene 8 is the harvest. 
A man is “pounding” grain, and pumpkins 
are being carried to cabins in the background. 
All of these scenes, of course, have appropriate 
backgrounds. The last unit is The First 
Thanksgiving. The center of interest is the 
table loaded with food, placed in the central 
foreground. The Indians in their most elabo- 
rate headdresses are seated with Pilgrim men 
while the women serve the food. In the back- 
ground are the forest, the ocean, cabins, and 
a smaller table where the children are eating. 


OvuTcoMES OF THE UNIT 


Such a unit has various kinds of out- 
comes: 
1. The motor, which is muscular control 
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in making the small seat drawings and the 
large ones at the easels. 

2. There is the mental technique which 
developed with the growth of ideas, imagi- 
nation, and freedom of expression. 

3. There is established a friendly, infor- 
mal codperation among pupils and between 
pupils and teacher. Each child shares the 
responsibility of making the frieze a success- 
fully finished product. When there is a felt 
need to draw a certain thing, the child de- 


mands that knowledge. In this manner the 
graphic vocabulary is increased. The prin- 
ciples of composition stressed were empha- 
sis, balance, proportion, rhythm, and repeti- 
tion. Harmonious colors were emphasized 
and the relationship of color to emphasis, 
balance, rhythm, and repetition was dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 
Avan BroapseENt,? 
Kent State College, 
Kent, Ohio. 


*Miss Broadbent is Art Director of the Training School of Kent State College. This unit of work was carried 


out in the fifth grade, under her direction.—Ed. 
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THE NEW CITIZENSHIP 


In his recent book, New Frontiers, Secre- 
tary Wallace declares that unless groups of 
citizens in five thousand communities 
scattered throughout the nation give earnest 
study to the problems of the New Deal and 
try to help solve them, it will fail. So it 
will. And so will our democracy as a whole 
in the not very distant future unless both 
determination to seek the general welfare 
and capacity for promoting it become vastly 
more general than they are today. Dewey 
characterizes Americans as economic illit- 
erates. Adams, Lippmann, and Martin agree 
that we are, as a people, only adolescents. 
The evidence accumulates to prove that 
most of us still believe in magic, are avid for 
thrills, wasteful of our resources, lack taste, 
seldom reflect, are lawless and uncoépera- 
tive, easily misled by propaganda, do not 
understand what democracy really is, and 
lack the spirit of altruism. 

And why not? We began that way and 
the conditions of pioneer life tended to per- 
petuate these and similar weaknesses of 
character. We have always assumed that 
the need for study ends with graduation 
from school—one gets an education. As for 
the schools themselves, they have been con- 
cerned with knowledge of facts and acquire- 
ment of linguistic and other formal skills 
rather than social intelligence, social ideals, 
and social experience leading to social mo- 
tives and social power. Even our teaching 
of “citizenship” has been informational and 
barren of inspiration toward social better- 
ment and social reconstruction. Few schools 
can say that they have made the develop- 
ment of a desire to work for the general 
welfare and knowledge of how to go about 





doing so the chief aims of their educational 
programs. 

Revision of school programs looking to 
these ends is one of the most pressing needs 
of this hour. Teaching social studies more 
earnestly and the social significance of the 
three R’s may help, but it will not suffice, 
The entire life of the school must be di- 
rected toward these goals. As Dewey says, 
the school must not be merely “child 
centered,” it must be community centered; 
it must itself establish itself as a form of 
community life. “The integration of the 
individual and social is impossible except 
when the individual lives in close association 
with others in the constant and free give- 
and-take of experience, and finds his happi- 
ness and growth in processes of sharing with 
them.” 

EpucationaL Metuop is gratified to be 
able to offer as the first in its series of special 
numbers a symposium on “The New Citi- 
zenship.” We believe our readers will find 
the articles that have been contributed both 
stimulating and informing. They show 
what the conditions are and something of 
what can be done about it. Correspondence 
with regard to the issues raised is invited; 
accounts of experience will be welcome. 

Thanks are due to Professor Burton for 
his energetic action in collecting and edit- 
ing the manuscripts, and to the writers, 
Misses Calhoun, Minor, Seeds, and Wood- 
cock, and Messrs. Mahoney and Riley for 
their contributions. 

The next special number will appear in 
January, edited by M. Ernest Townsend. 
It will deal with the school program in its 
relation to emotional health. 


J. F. H. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Thanksgiving and the two days following. 
The general theme is “Redirection of the 
Program of English Teaching in the Light 
of Current Social Conditions and Needs.” 
Addresses will be delivered by a representa- 
tive of the National Administration, the 
National Commissioner of Education, and 
Professor Oscar James Campbell, of the 
University of Michigan, President of the 
Council. A rich and varied program of 
committee reports, conferences, and section 
meetings has been arranged. The May- 
flower Hotel has been selected as head- 

uarters. 

The Council has just issued a report on 
“The Teaching of College English,” by a 
sub-committee of its Curriculum Commis- 
sion. 


TRENDS IN UNIT TEACHING 


The material for the fourth report of the 
New York State Committee on Cardinal 
Objectives in Elementary Education was 
drawn from the studies of a Committee on 
Informal Teaching, appointed by the State 
Association of Elementary School Principals. 
Some 450 reports of work done in the 
schools were analyzed by this committee 
and the results ‘summed up under the fol- 


lowing heads: 


1. Increased opportunity for social experiences 
among children. 

. Increasing emphasis upon economic and so- 
cial understandings which unite the school 
more closely to the community. 

. Determining the place of drill in the Activity 
Program. 

. The selection and organization of content 
around problems resulting in integration of 
learning. 

. The development of research attitudes and 
technics among children. 
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6. Provisions for the development of individual 
aptitudes and interests. 

7. The growth of an analytical and critical atti- 
tude among teachers toward new technics 
and methods. 


Each of the trends is fully illustrated with 
examples taken from the reports from the 
field, which are accompanied with interpre- 
tative comments. The treatment through- 
out is affirmative; trends that are of doubtful 
value in the judgment of the committee are 
left out of the account. The negative side 
was presented in the preceding (third) re- 
port of the Elementary Commission. 

Full credit is given in the monograph to 
all who contributed to it—there were over 
five hundred of these. The chairman of 
the committee on trends was Mrs. Claire 
Zyve, of Scarsdale. 

The publication of the monograph was 
directed by Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education in 
the State of New York. 


REVISION OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


From the curriculum laboratory of the 
School of Education of Western Reserve 
University comes a classified bibliography 
on the revision of the courses in social 
studies in junior and senior high schools. 
The references are grouped under (1) Gen- 
eral Works, (2) Recent Courses of Study, 
(3) Recent Textbooks. The subjects recog- 
nized are civics, economics, geography, his- 
tory, sociology, and miscellaneous. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Professor 
Henry Harap, director of the curriculum 
laboratory. 


SCHOOL LIFE ENLARGED 


The educational magazine published by 
the Office of Education has been enlarged 
and during the year will present accounts 
of the Federal Emergency Education Pro- 
gram, in addition to school news from this 
and other countries. Special features are 
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lists of visual aids, radio programs, an- 
nouncements of meetings and of new gov- 
ernment publications. The policies of the 
new Commissioner of Education, Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, will be set forth from month 
to month. The service rendered by School 
Life is unique. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


An important report on “Motion Pictures 
in Education in the United States” has been 
prepared by the Office of Education. The 
material in the report was assembled by 
Dr. Cline M. Koon, specialist in radio and 
visual education, for the International Con- 
gress of Educational and Instructional 
Cinematography, held in Rome. 


BUILDING STUDIES IN SEATTLE 


A variety of problems appears in a report 
of research carried on by the principals of 
schools in Seattle. Sample topics are: “Fos- 
tering Codperation Between Home and 
School,” “Pupil Guidance Through Health 
Adjustment,” “A Survey of Retentions and 
Double Promotion,” and “Diagnostic and 
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Remedial Work with Problem Cases ip 
Oral Reading.” The committee in charge, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Edward 
Petite, prepared excellent summaries of the 
studies and these were mimeographed by 
students in the Thomas A. Edison Voca- 
tional School. 


A CORRECTION 


On page 162 of the Seventh Yearbook, 
Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs, 
reference is made to a study of spelling by 
elementary school children. The com- 
mittee in charge of the yearbook states that 
this study, called “The Vocabulary, Spelling 
Errors, and Situations of Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in 
Life Outside the School,” was made by Dr. 
James A. Fitzgerald, now of Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago, while a student at Iowa 
State University and not at Ohio State Uni- 
versity as indicated in the yearbook. The 
committee regrets this oversight and hastens 
to correct the error. 


Pau. T. Rankin, Chairman 
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A SOCIOLOGIST VIEWS EDUCATION 


The dividing lines between the social sci- 
ences, like those which separate the natural 
sciences, tend to disappear. Thus Professor 
Tuttle’s analysis of education’ draws freely 
upon psychology, particularly social psychol- 
ogy, as well as upon sociology and upon 
various statements of the philosophy of 
education. 

The book is interesting in several ways. 
It puts the attainment of proper attitudes 
first, recognizing that knowledge alone does 
not lead to action. Motivation is required. 
Like many other recent writers, the author 
feels that scientific psychology has empha- 
sized habit formation out of due proportion. 
He would educate the emotions. He does 
not, however, draw upon the configuration 
theory to support his contentions. 

The part of his treatment that can most 
readily be translated into action is his 
scheme of educational objectives. These are 
eight in number, all put in terms of satis- 
faction—enduring happiness—the ultimate 
goal, as follows: appreciation of health, ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, the thrill of dis- 
covery of truth, devotion to freedom and 
democracy, the enrichment of social fellow- 
ship, play interests, social use of wealth, and 
altruism. This last, he says, conditions all 
of the others. “[It] is at the very heart of 
civilization; it is the final criterion of 
progress.” 

The book as a whole is exceedingly well 
organized and well written. It is carefully 
documented. It is, besides, supplied with 
“projects” for college classes, the author 
holding that lectures accompanied merely 
by reference reading are ineffective. Classes 


14 Social Basis of Education. 
® Education and Social Progress. 


By Harold S. Tuttle. 
By Charles H. Judd. 


in educational sociology or philosophy will 
find the book very useful. It should be 
available in teachers’ professional libraries. 


J. F. H. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL SYSTEM 
SHOULD WE HAVE? 


The more public-spirited and intelligent 
people of the country will welcome such 
books as that of Professor Judd,? in which 
he discusses briefly a number of current 
educational issues and outlines the sort of 
educational system he thinks we are likely 
to have in the near future. Those who, 
like himself, favor the changes he advocates, 
he would call progressives; those who op- 
pose change or wish to return to earlier 
practices, conservatives; and the remainder, 
of course, radicals. One gathers that he is 
rather more impatient with the radicals than 
with the conservatives, though he is not 
harsh with either. On the whole, his man- 
ner is distinctly genial and persuasive. 

To professional educators there is little 
that is new in the book. Such notions as 
that we should teach the social significance 
of language and number, should permit 
children to begin high school work at about 
the age of twelve, should shorten the time 
required to complete the secondary school- 
college course by two years, and that the 
social studies should become the core of the 
secondary school curriculum have been set 
forth by Professor Judd from scores of plat- 
forms and have been expressed repeatedly in 
his books, articles, and reports. Many per- 
sons are in agreement with him. However, 
many will find it hard to think of an edu- 
cator as “progressive” who believes in re- 
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Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 
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taining the traditional elementary school 
program, with merely some refinement of 
method and improvement of materials. At 
all events one view has been presented to 
the public—and very ably presented. The 
time is ripe for the publication of books 
intended to educate the public concerning 
the schools. Others should follow. 
J. F.H. 


THE PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE, 
READING, AND LITERATURE 


For some years there has been evident 
need of a comprehensive study of the ele- 
mentary program in English. A professor 
of elementary education who is also the 
head of a teachers’ college elementary 
school has attempted to fill this gap. In 
two volumes® containing together over a 
thousand pages he has assembled the perti- 
nent points from the existing literature, 
particularly that of a scientific sort, and has 
documented the whole admirably. Aside 
from the work of compilation and exposi- 
tion, his contribution consists in the dis- 
tribution of emphasis and in considerable 
material drawn directly from the school 
over which he presides. An immense 
amount of painstaking labor was required 
for the task; all educators interested in lan- 
guage—and who is not—are greatly in- 
debted to the author for his work. 

The effort to use as far as possible only 
facts and principles arrived at by scientific 
research has its disadvantages. Spelling, for 
example, has been investigated far more ex- 
tensively than its relative importance justi- 
fies. Spelling lends itself to investigation. 
In a book intended to train students in 
methods of research in the teaching of lan- 
guage, spelling might well come first and 
much space could properly be devoted to it. 
In a handbook for teachers, such an arrange- 
ment is unfortunate. There is too much 


8 Language in the Elementary School. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 


Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. 
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formal teaching of spelling now. It would 
probably have been better to stress oral com. 
munication of ideas as the basic concept and 
the fundamental process in school practice, 
A similar fault appears in the treatment of 
reading and literature; the latter is all but 
overlooked. Again the reason appears to be 
that the scientific material on the teaching 
of literature is relatively limited. 

Spelling, language, reading, and literature 
are considered throughout as school sub- 
jects. There is little or no reference to their 
place in the life of the school as a whole, 
It is of course too soon to undertake to say 
how far growth in the several language 
abilities can actually be provided for through 
extra-classroom activities, large projects or 
“units of work,” correlations of subjects, 
conference methods of teaching, and the 
like. Some recognition should be accorded 
to the developments that are taking place 
in these respects even though objective data 
bearing on the outcomes are as yet lacking. 
After all, scientific method in education is 
not to be identified with the use of quantita- 
tive measures. 

The author’s handling of the problems 
involved in the systematic teaching of read- 
ing is scholarly and well-balanced. He 
knows the literature of this topic, presents 
his conclusions with great clearness, and 
opens the way for an exhaustive study of 
the subject by those wishing to undertake it. 
The work of such investigators as Professor 
Horn of Iowa, Professor Gray of Chicago, 
and Professor Gates of Columbia is amply 
reported. In similar fashion the studies of 
Miss McBroom, also of Iowa, in the field of 
written composition are drawn upon. There 
is danger, however, that the student may 
fail to grasp a few indispensable ideas on 
this topic because of the large number with 
which he is faced. Thorndike’s contention 
that “in all good reading, the reader checks’ 
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back in the light of the purpose” appears 
to be sound. If this is indeed the essential 
act in reading, then beginners in teaching 
at least should be aided in grasping its sig- 
nificance and in learning how to assure it 
in the habitual practice of their pupils. 

For sheer wealth of material if for no 
other reason these two fine books will find 
their place in all college courses dealing 
with the program in the language arts. 
Advanced students especially will welcome 
them on account of their references and 
excellent summaries of the studies that have 
been made in this field. The author has 
attained a point of view as a moderate 
progressive and holds to it consistently 
throughout. His own experience in an ele- 
mentary school enables him to offer many 
first-hand illustrations and gives him assur- 
ance. As an exposition of the thorough- 
going scientific position as to the teaching 
of the vernacular in American schools, this 
work leaves little to be desired. The radi- 
cals should now be heard from. 


J.F.H. 
ANOTHER YEARBOOK 


This yearbook* is mainly old wine in old 
bottles with a brand new label. Critical 
issues are to be found in its pages if one 
looks long and sharply enough. They do 
not stand out, however, nor are their rela- 
tive urgencies clearly indicated. The ideas, 
illustrations, and language are often old. 
Considerable of the material, especially the 
numerous platitudes, have been issued in 
one form or another previously by the Na- 
tional Education Association itself. The 
yearbook can hardly be said to add to our 
professional knowledge. But for those who 
are not familiar with school administration, 
it does summarize matters and cite recent 
formulations of principles and studies. 

For school executives and supervisors who 

‘Critical Problems in School Administration. 
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have done any serious reading in administra- 
tion in recent years, the yearbook has little 
to offer. For others, or for teachers, it is 
about like the conventional text in school 
administration brought up to date. 

The chapters are: I. The Structure of 
Government and Its Effect on the Admin- 
istration of the Schools. II. The Scope of 
Education and the Local Administrative 
Unit. III. The Financial Support of Pub- 
lic Education. IV. The Lay Control of 
Public Schools. V. Professional Adminis- 
tration in School Control. VI. Efficiency in 
School Management. VII. The Teaching 
Staff and the Formulation and Execution of 
Administrative Policies. VIII. Economy in 
School Administration. IX. Helping Citi- 
zens to Know Their Schools. 

Of these chapters, those of most interest 
to the readers of EpucationaL MeEtTHop 
should be IV, VII, and IX. The last is an 
especially good brief treatment of its area. 
CarTER ALEXANDER, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The keynote in modern teaching of the 
social sciences is an emphasis on bringing 
the learner to a realization of the complex, 
interdependent world in which we live. 
This commendable aim has motivated many 
extensive changes in courses, in texts, and 
in methods of teaching. One of the most 
difficult tasks of all is the selection and or- 
ganization of text materials. The history 
of man is so long, the material so extensive, 
the possible schemes of organization so 
many and so varied, that a sound, coherent, 
and functioning organization which is also 
simple seems very difficult to achieve. The 
authors of The Story of Nations,° a recently 
published text for junior high school, have 
hit upon a peculiarly interesting and val- 
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uable method of presentation. Man’s funda- 
mental needs and the development of our 
ever more complex world civilization are the 
patterns around which the nations are 
grouped. Beginning with the caveman, in 
whose life are to be found most of the ele- 
mental needs, the story marches down the 
ages, stressing the chief contribution of the 
successive civilizations. The story of the 
United States is omitted because this mate- 
rial is usually covered in a separate course. 
Throughout, there is stressed the necessity 
of world friendship and codperation if our 
civilization is to endure. There are in all 
twenty parts and seventy-three chapters. The 
following sample from the table of contents 
illustrates the scheme and sequence: 
Part I (3 chapters)—Early Men Discover Most 
of Men’s Needs 
Part II (4 chapters) —The Egyptians Translate 
Savagery into Civilization 
Part III (2 chapters)—Mesopotamia Becomes 
the Melting Pot of the Ancient World 
Part IV (2 chapters)—The Hebrews and the 
Phoenicians Make Their Contribution to the 
Progress of Mankind 
Part V (7 chapters)—The Greeks Search for 
Beauty and Wisdom 


Part VI (5 chapters)—The Romans Organize 
the World 


The pedagogical —_ of the book are 


particularly commendable. Each part opens 
with a semi-pictorial map of the region in- 
volved. This is followed by an italicized in- 
troduction, usually half a page, pointing to 
the material to come. Attention is directed 
to the map by means of one or two ques- 
tions, calling for analysis and interpretation 
by the pupil. At the end of each part is a 
well-written summary, an objective self-test, 
and a list of “Interesting Books to Read.” 
The latter are well selected in terms of pupil 
interest and maturity levels. A separate 
pamphlet will accompany the book, giving 
suggestions as to teaching, purposes, units, 
tests for understandings, et cetera. Apart 
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from the brief memory test mentioned 
above, the book is not interrupted by teach- 
ing suggestions. 

An outstanding feature is found in the 
illustrations. Mechanically, they are placed 
so as never to interfere with the reading 
movements. Pictorially, they include line 
drawings and outline maps, artists’ sketches 
and photographs. Many reproductions of 
classic pictures, of famous places, and of 
crucial incidents in history are included. 
The pictures constitute one of the strongest 
elements in the book. Pupil questions and 
discussions will be motivated very easily 
through these illustrations. 

The writing throughout is well done. 
The narrative moves easily and at proper 
speed. The style is direct and straightfor- 
ward. No attempt is made to load the stu- 
dent down with a mass of detail. The 
fundamental understandings are made clear. 
The whole book is “good reading.” 

The volume merits the careful attention 
of all who are interested in the newer social 
science materials for junior high school. The 
book is designed for the ninth grade but can 
well be considered for the eighth and tenth 
also. 

W. H. B. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY 


Professor Cole’s recent volume is a timely 
and serviceable contribution to the teaching 
of biology. The title is appropriate, but the 
volume is much more than a hurried treat- 
ment of a few problems of method. It is 
the scholarly work of a man peculiarly well 
qualified to treat his subject. The volume 
is compact, very well organized, and has 
been documented with exceptional care and 
skill. 

There is a stimulating chapter on “His- 
torical Retrospect” leading up to a second 
chapter on “Status of Biology in Secondary . 
Schools.” This chapter gives in a few pages 


*Cole, William E. The Teaching of Biology. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
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the results of numerous researches and 
brings them to a meaningful conclusion, in- 
cluding specific citations and significant 
tabulations. 

“The Problems of Objectives in the 
Teaching of Biology” are critically con- 
sidered and in turn are followed by one of 
the most stimulating chapters on “Selection, 
Organization, and Articulation of Subject- 
Matter in Biology” to be found in print. 
Here we have some excellent examples of 
how certain phases of our knowledge of 
psychology and sociology can actually be 
put to work in the teaching of biology. We 
find critical though constructive considera- 
tion of such pertinent problems as: local 
adaptation of secondary science, materials 
of limited interest to pupils, subject matter 
of vital interest, a “core of minimum essen- 
tials,” types of organization of subject mat- 
ter in the sciences, seasonal arrangements, 
lists of projects and problems, “exercises,” 
and how biology may well be articulated 
with English and the social studies. 

The chapter on “Methodology in the 
Teaching of Biology” brings together the 
results of research dealing with such topics 
as: economies in biology teaching, the effec- 
tiveness of the lecture-demonstration-recita- 
tion technique, the value of individual 
dissection, the nature and values of draw- 
ings, and the contract plan in biology, with 
good illustrative materials. “Laboratory 
Work and the, Biology Laboratory” are 
treated critically from the point of view of 
the learning process; numerous floor plans 
are included to meet the needs of the small 
school with limited means and equipment, 
and then more elaborate and specialized ar- 
rangements for the larger schools. There 
are plans for combination classrooms and 
laboratories, for cabinets and tables, and a 
detailed list of equipment (with cost prices) 
for the small school. 

One of the most useful chapters treats of 
“Teaching Aids in Biology,” with clear-cut 
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suggestions on visual aids—how to get them 
and how to use them; how to manage field 
trips; the biology club; the biology library 
and the like. There follow chapters on 
“Providing for Individual Differences” and 
“Tests and Measurements in Biology.” The 
latter is particularly helpful, with numerous 
examples of not only standardized tests but 
forms which can be made up by the teacher. 

“The Biology Teacher”—a brief chapter 
—gets down to brass tacks as to characteris- 
tics of good teaching, citing the results of 
specific studies rather than resorting to mere 
opinion. Last, but by no means least, is the 
chapter on “Biology and Culture.” This 
chapter is worthy of the attention of any 
student of education whether he has a direct 
interest in the teaching of biology or not. 
It is to be hoped that it may not be over- 
looked by the classicists, and surely many 
teachers of biology will find in it a source of 
confidence and encouragement. 

In summary it may be said that this is a 
compact, well-organized, and _ well-docu- 
mented professional volume which should 
render excellent service as a handbook for 
any teacher of biology, for science teachers 
in training, and for principals and super- 
visors concerned with these problems. 
Crype B. Moore, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Is THERE AN ALTERNATIVE TO REVOLUTION? 


This is the question President Frank 
undertook to answer in an address before 
the N. E. A. at Washington, which is 
printed in Pennsylvania School Journal for 
October. He asked specifically: (1) Are we 
to strengthen democracy or surrender to dic- 
tatorship? (2) Are we to pursue our enter- 
prise in freedom or under regimentation? 
(3) Are we to establish control of this age 
of plenty or execute a return to the age of 
scarcity? (4) Are we to walk the ways of 
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a realistic internationalism or go in for the 
economic monasticism of the nationalists? 
“The destiny of democracy on this continent 
will depend entirely upon our success or 
failure in solving the economic problem.” 
We must also reallocate the functions of the 
legislative and the executive. The speaker 
contended that freedom can be preserved 
and that a sane internationalism should be 
developed. The solution of the social prob- 
lem should be sought in better education 
of adults as well as children. 


ReEporT OF CoMMISSION ON SocIAL STUDIES 


The Social Studies for October contains a 
symposium of papers and reviews on the 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission on the Investigation of the 
Social Studies in the Schools, appointed by 
the American Historical Association. The 
writers, Eduard C. Lindeman, E. M. Hunt, 
R. O. Hughes, Kenneth E. Gell, and Edgar 
Dawson, agree that the publication of the 
report is an important event, that a real 
service has been rendered in calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the social studies 
at the present time, but that in certain re- 
spects the report is a distinct disappointment. 
It advocates in somewhat vague terms a col- 
lective society without indicating clearly 
what sort of social organization is meant. 
It fails to take into account the actual con- 
ditions in the schools, and it offers no defi- 
nite program. Professor Dawson calls upon 
the four members of the Commission who 
did not sign the report to give their reasons. 

Criticism of the report is also made by 
Professor Bobbitt in an article in School and 
Society for August 18. He holds that the 
Commission advocates either fascism or 
communism but fails to say which, while 
giving “lip service” to democracy. He con- 
tends also that the Commission seeks to 
supersede the type of living and education 
we are accustomed to with paternalism. 
The reforms it advocates are to be brought 
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about by indoctrination. The report, Pro. 
fessor Bobbitt thinks, is clear evidence that 
educators and scholars such as those on the 
Commission are not to be trusted as safe 
guides in the present emergency. They are 
emotional when they should be scientific, 
The custodians of social science are unpre. 
pared to guide the nation onward. Will 
the American Historical Association ap- 
prove the work of its Commission? If so, 
it will be derelict in its duty. 


SoctaL StuprEs AND SoctAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The Clearing House for September, 
edited by Dr. Paul Hanna of Teachers Col- 
lege, is given over to papers on “American 
Reconstruction.” Professor Newlon writes 
on “The Bearing of Administrative Theory 
and Practice on Social Education”; Dr, 
Featherstone, Dr. Hopkins, Mr. Kurzband, 
Miss Herrick, Mr. Wilson, Miss Skinner, 
and Miss Gavin on various aspects of cur- 
riculum and method, and Dr. Dix on “An 
Experimental Course in Economics.” The 
latter approaches from the consumer’s point 
of view and outlines at length the topics 
taken up. 


TwENtTy SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING ENGLIsH 


In the Journal of Education for October, 
Mr. Daniel P. Eginton of the State Depart- 
ment in Connecticut presents the first of 
two articles on “Stimulating and Guiding 
Language Activities.” Twenty principles, 
with numerous subordinate suggestions, are 
offered. “Purposeful situations” are named 
and urged as the necessary conditioning fac- 
tor. Oral expression is put first. Textbooks 
should be used in accordance with the needs 
and capacities of the pupils. 


Tue Turee R’s or Recovery iN PENNSYLVANIA 


In The Nation’s Schools for October, 
State Superintendent Rule sets forth the: 
Pennsylvania program of school recovery. 
The plan is three-fold: (1) reconstruction 
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of the school program to meet diverse needs 
of diverse communities; (2) reorganization 
of school districts so as to reduce inequalities 
and provide for fiscal and professional com- 
petency; (3) revision of the state system of 
schools so as to guarantee a foundation pro- 
gram to every school district and equalize 
the burden of support. The schools must 
assume responsibility for preparing young 
people to assume their full share of respon- 
sibility as citizens. “The schools of tomor- 
row will cost money; more money than the 
schools of today, but they will be worth it.” 


Wuat Prospective TEACHERS THINK ABOUT 
EpucaTION 


New York State Education for October 
is made up largely of contributions from 
students in the normal schools of New York 
State. Such striking titles as “If the Cur- 
riculum Were Mine to Change,” “A Course 
in Contemporary Life,” “A Whiff of 
Printer’s Ink,” and “Student Leadership” 
suggest the distinctly modern outlook of the 


young people who are soon to have charge 
of the schools. Those who are tempted to 
despair for the future may well ponder these 
forward-looking and undismayed contribu- 
tions from the younger generation. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Nelson’s Junior Literature. By David Gold- 
wasser. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1934. Seventh Year—Part I, pp. 332; 
Part II, pp. 330. 

Educational Psychology. By Daniel Bell Leary. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
Pp. 363. 

Principles of Education. By James L. Mursell. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1934. 
Pp. 505. 

Education and Social Progress. By Charles 
H. Judd. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1934. Pp. 285. $2.00. 

Hygiene and Home Nursing. By Louisa C. 
Lippitt. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1934. Pp. 424. Illus. $1.24. 

English for American High Schools. By Wal- 
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ter Barnes. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1932. Pp. 648. Illus. 

Growth in English. By Mabel E. Simpson and 
Mary A. Adams. New York: Newson & 
Co., 1934. Book One, pp. 448. Book Two, 
pp. 480. 

Strayer-Upton Practical Arithmetics—Third 
Book. By George D. Strayer and Clifford 
B. Upton. New York: American Book Co., 
1934. Pp. 532. 

In Our Back Yard. By Helen M. Reynolds. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
Pp. 152. Illus. $0.72. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic. By Paul Klap- 
per. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1934. Pp. 525. $2.60. 

Homemaking Education in the High School. 
By Maude Williamson and Mary S. Lyle. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 
Pp. 500. $2.60. 

An Introduction to Educational Sociology. By 
Ross L. Finney and Leslie D. Zeleny. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1934. Pp. 341. 
$2.40. 

Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. 
By Luella Cole. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1934. Pp. 330. $2.00. 

The Administration of Supervision. By Arthur 
S. Gist. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. Pp. 402. 

Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. A. C. 
Krey, Chairman. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 168. $1.25. 

Letters to Principal Patterson. By William H. 
Patterson. Washington, D. C.: The Daylion 
Co., 1934. Pp. 338. 

Activities in the Public School. By Margaret 
Gustin and Margaret L. Hayes. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934. Pp. 290. Illus. $2.00. 

Child Psychology. By George D. Stoddard 
and Beth L. Wellman. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. 419. $2.50. 

An Introduction to Teaching and Learning. 
By Gerald Alan Yoakam and Robert G. 
Simpson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
Pp. 498. $2.50. 

Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School. 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, N. E. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., June, 1934. Pp. 528. $2.00. 

Teacher and Public. Eighth Yearbook, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A., 
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Washington, D. C., February, 1934. Pp. 
240. 

The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. 
By Thomas G. Foran. Washington, D. C.: 


Catholic Education Press, 1934. Pp. 234. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education 
—Trends in Unit Teaching. Fourth Report 
by Committee of New York State Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Albany, N. Y.: State 
Education Department, May 1, 1934. Pp. 
153. 

Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools 
(Grades 7-12). Albany, N. Y.: State Edu- 
cation Department, 1934. Pp. 299. 

The Learning-Teaching Unit. By John P. 
Wynne. Farmville, Va.: Farmville Herald, 
1934. Pp. 86. 

Source Materials on the Learning-Teaching 
Unit. By John P. Wynne and Samuel M. 
Holton, Jr. Farmville, Va.: Herald Pub- 
lishing Co., 1934. Pp. 148. 

My Word Book (Grades Two to Six, incl.). 
By Frederick S. Breed and Ellis C. Seale. 
Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1934. 

A Workbook in Principles of Education. By 
James L. Mursell. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1934. Pp. 140. 

The Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic (Grades 
Three to Eight, incl.). By N. J. Lennes and 
L. R. Traver. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 
1934. Each book, pp. 160. 

Ready to Read Tests—The Manual of Direc- 
tions. By Emmett A. Betts. Meadville, Pa.: 
Keystone View Co., 1934. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Directed Study and Observation of Teaching. 
By Gerald Alan Yoakam and Robert G. 
Simpson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
Pp. 234. $1.30. 

Proficiency Tests and Workbook for Second- 
Year Latin. By Lillian Gay Berry. Newark, 
N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1934. Pp. 
142. $0.56. 

Experience in English Composition and Litera- 
ture. Volume II, Grades IX-XII. Chicago: 
Francis W. Parker School, Studies in Edu- 
cation, Vol. X, 1934. Pp. 480. $1.00. 

Abstracts of Studies in Education at Pennsyl- 
vania State College—Part IV. By Charles 
C. Peters and George W. Hartmann. State 
College, Pa.: Penn State Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 9, 1934. Pp. 79. 

Physical Defects—The Pathway to Correction. 
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New York: American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, 50 West soth St. Pp. 171. 

Evaluating the Public Schools. Published for 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education by Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education As. 
sociation, 1934. Pp. 48. $0.15. 

Courses of Study in Mathematics for Senior 
High Schools. Harrisburg, Pa.: Department 
of Public Instruction, Bulletin 79, 1933. 
Pp. 87. 

Arbor Day—Bird Day. Harrisburg, Pa.: De. 
partment of Public Instruction, Bulletin 82, 
1934. Pp. 48. 

Maryland Tercentenary—Pageant Sources. 
Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 6, 
March, 1934. Baltimore: State Department 
of Education. Pp. go. 

A New Science Program for Elementary 
Schools. By Gerald S. Craig, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1934. 
Pp. 30. 

Report of the Division of Educational Research 
and Results for the Year Ended June 30, 
1933. Philadelphia: School District, Octo- 
ber 10, 1933. Pp. 80. 

Directed High-School History Study—Book 
Three: The United States of America. By 
Alice Magenis. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. 202. $0.84. 

Current Problems in Camp Leadership. By 
Jackson R. Sharman, Marjorie Hillas, and 
David K. Brace. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann 
Arbor Press, 1934. Pp. 120. $1.25. 

Directed Language Practice—Grade VI. By 
R. L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, and Mata 
V. Bear. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1934. Pp. 
72. $0.24. 

Motion Pictures in Education in the United 
States. By Cline M. Koon. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 106. 
$1.00. 

Sixty-Seventh Annual Report of the State 
Board of Education of Maryland for the Year 
Ending July 31, 1933. Baltimore, Md.: 
State Department. Pp. 345. 

Annual Report, Public Schools of Allegany 
County, Maryland, for the Year 1933-1934. 
Cumberland, Md.: Board of Education of 
Allegany County, November, 1933. Pp. 30. 

Furrow Press Plays for Children: Chaff or 
Cheese and Pandora and the Box. By Mar- 
garet K. Soifer. The Furrow Press, 115 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Each, 
pp. 16; $0.15. 





